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A  Language-Centered  Curriculum 

By  B.  L.  ULLMAN 

Kenan  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Classics 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


IT  is  partly  a  matter  of  chance  that  three  R 
during  the  last  few  years  I  have  giv-  guage  i 
en  serious  consideration  to  the  prob-  “Inal 
lem  of  making  Latin  and  a  modem  guage  t 
language  the  core  curriculum  in  high  tentioui 
school.  In  the  autunm  of  1940  I  ad-  core  cu 
dressed  a  group  of  Latin  and  modem  on  schc 
language  teachers  in  New  York  on  the  core  cu 
subject,  “The  Languages  in  General  start  ai 
Education.”^  In  it  I  said :  that  pr 

“Several  causes  have  led  to  a  greater  positive 
interest  in  general  education  in  recent  score  o 
years.  One  is  a  reaction  against  an  lished 
excess  of  vocationalism  and  a  dissatis-  mentat 
faction  with  the  ignorance  and  lack  of  sisting 
training  of  the  supposedly  educated  guages. 
products  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  cause  t 
Another  is  the  sudden  realization  that  would 
our  American  way  of  life  is  in  danger  have  tl 
and  that  we  must  do  something  to  give  being  1: 
our  children  an  intelligent  interest  in  ists.” 
democracy.  It  would  be  amusing  if  it  As  t 
were  not  tragic  to  see  the  frantic  efforts  of  attei 
made  to  achieve  this  goal.  tion  by 

“The  gist  of  my  talk  can  be  put  in  idea  ol 
one  short  sentence:  the  languages  are  The  wi 
general  education.  Next  to  the  three  ticable 
R’s,  I  think,  and  I  believe  you  think,  preseni 
they  have  more  educative  value  than  may  p 
any  other  subject.  tion  wl 

“The  study  of  our  own  language  is  The 
an  education  in  itself ;  it  is  two  of  the  is,  of  c 

1  Since  pubUehed  In  School  and  Society,  SS,  (1941),  MS 
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three  R’s.  The  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  further  education.  .  .  . 

“Instead  of  wondering  how  we  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  can  End  a  little  unpre¬ 
tentious  home  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
core  curriculum,  why  don’t  we  insist 
on  schools  in  which  languages  are  the 
core  curriculum?  Why  not  at  least 
start  an  experimental  school  in  which 
that  procedure  might  be  tried  ?  I  am 
positive  that  we  could  easily  find  a 
s(X)re  or  more  schools  already  estab¬ 
lished  which  would  welcome  experi¬ 
mentation  with  a  core  curriculum  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  or  more  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  They  would  welcome  it  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  the  experiment 
would  be  successful,  that  they  would 
have  the  advantage  and  the  credit  of 
being  both  essentialists  and  progressiv- 
ists.” 

As  these  words  attracted  quite  a  bit 
of  attention  as  a  result  of  their  quota¬ 
tion  by  the  press,  I  began  to  study  the 
idea  of  putting  the  plan  into  effect. 
The  war  situation  makes  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  try  the  experiment  at  the 
present  time,  but  a  discussion  of  it  now 
may  prepare  the  way  for  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

The  integrated  or  core  curriculum 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  educational 
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fads  that  owes  its  existence  to  several 
factors.  One  of  them  is  a  reaction 
against  departmentalism.  This  reac¬ 
tion,  in  its  extreme  form,  is  just  as  fool¬ 
ish  as  over-departmentalism.  Not  long 
ago  it  was  announced  that  the  depart¬ 
mental  organization  of  the  Gary,  In¬ 
diana,  elementary  schools,  introduced 
by  Wirt,  the  educational  radical  of  his 
day,  had  been  abandoned.  That  marks 
the  end  of  an  epoch.  The  attack  on 
departmentalism  is  on  everywhere, 
from  the  elementary  grades  to  the  grad¬ 
uate  school.  It  is  an  old,  old  joke  that 
some  college  professors  occupy  settees, 
not  chairs.  But  today  some  require 
seats  made  to  order,  for  they  profess 
knowledge  in  half  a  dozen  fields.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  core  curriculum  for 
the  high  school,  usually  having  Eng¬ 
lish  or  social  studies  at  the  center,  is 
with  us.  What  shall  we  language 
teachers  do  about  it,  as  about  the  other 
educational  movements  that  come  and 
go?  Shall  we  be  like  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  and  pay  no  attention  to  these 
rippling  waves?  Shall  we  scornfully 
decide  to  remain  immovable  and  un¬ 
shaken  in  our  methods?  I  believe  in 
going  along,  part  way  at  least,  with 
new  educational  trends  if  they  seem  to 
have  some  merit,  as  most  of  them  do. 

The  chief  claim  of  the  core  curri¬ 
culum  is  to  provide  what  is  called  gen¬ 
eral  education.  I  have  said  that  the 
foreign  languages,  and  especially 
Latin,  are  general  education.  Through 
languages  we  can  and  do  teach  many 
things.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the 
point  here,  but  it  seems  to  me  absurd 
to  think  of  Latin  or  Spanish  or  French 
as  primarily  vocational ;  either  they 
are  generally  educational  or  they  are 
nothing.  To  be  sure,  they  have  their 
values  as  tools,  and  that  is  particularly 
true  of  the  modern  languages,  but  in 


the  high  school  that  is  a  minor  func¬ 
tion.  A  language-centered  curriculum 
is  eminently  suited  to  give  a  general 
education. 

I^et  us  see  how  the  plan  might  be 
carried  out.  I  would  have  experi¬ 
mental  units  in  various  schools.  I 
would  have  a  core  consisting  of  I>atin 
and  a  modem  language,  chiefly  Span¬ 
ish.  The  exact  plan  would  vary  from 
school  to  school  in  the  experimental 
stage.  In  some  schools  I  would  teach 
Latin  and  Spanish  (or  French)  abso¬ 
lutely  together  in  one  course  of  two  or 
three  periods  a  day  for  four  years. 
This  might  not  work  but  it  would  be 
worth  trying.  It  is  quite  contrary  to 
long-cherished  beliefs.  In  another  unit 
I  would  start  with  Latin  and  begin 
the  modern  language  the  next  year, 
but  that  language  would  be  tauirht  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  foundation  of  Latin 
studied  the  preceding  year  and  in  close 
association  with  the  Latin  then  being 
studied.  Or  the  order  might  be  re¬ 
versed.  This  means  that  the  modem 
language  would  be  taught  by  the  Latin 
teacher  or  at  least  by  a  teacher  who 
knew  Latin  and  sympathized  with  the 
plan,  or  that  Latin  would  be  tauarht  by 
a  qualified  modern  language  teacher, 
Spanish  and  French  would  be  taught 
as  Latin,  which  they  are.  A  Latin 
teacher  who  heard  me  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  who  had  been  thinking  along ^ 
somewhat  similar  lines  wrote  me  asV 
follow’s :  ' 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  teach  two  years  of  Latin, 
two  years  of  Spanish,  and  a  year  of 
French  in  a  four-year  high-school 
course.  The  technique  of  the  study  of 
language  and  many  of  the  actual  rules 
of  pronunciation  (in  the  case  of, 
Spanish  and  Latin)  would  not  have  to 
be  duplicated  each  year.  i 
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“Undoubtedly  Latin  has  to  be  the 
first  language  to  be  studied.  I  have 
experimented  a  little,  a  very  little,  this 
year  (we  have  only  a  nine-months’ 
school)  and  I  can  see  that  Spanish 
pronunication  can  be  taught  the  first 
year  without  confusing  the  student. 

“I  think  that  a  week’s  intensive 
work  on  Spanish  pronunciation  and  a 
few  verb  forms  and  idioms  might  be' 
introduced  immediately  after  the  first 
semester  examinations.  From  then  on 
I  wonder  if  Spanish  as  well  as  English 
derivatives  of  the  Latin  words  might 
not  be  introduced  with  each  vocabu¬ 
lary.  My  first  year  Latin  class  has 
enjoyed  looking  at  a  simple  Spanish 
reader  and  guessing  what  the  words 
meant.  We  noticed  the  likenesses  be¬ 
tween  pronouns  of  the  Spanish,  French 
and  Latin  languages. 

“Because  it  will  take  time  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  idea  in  language  study  into 
the  high  schools,  and  because  state  and 
national  accrediting  bodies  will  have  to 
be  convinced,  it  seems  to  me  wise  to 
add  to  the  Latin  in  the  first  two  years 
only  Spanish  and  to  cover  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  eight  weeks’  work  in  this 
language  during  the  two  years.  But 
this  should  cut  down  the  preliminaries 
and  give  a  reiteration  of  fundamentals 
over  so  long  a  period  that  the  third 
year  of  language  study  can  be  concen¬ 
trated.  I  believe  that  these  third-year 
students  could  cover  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  of  work  in  Spanish,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  third-year  language 
study  two  years  of  Latin  will  have  been 
covered,  and  a  year  and  a  half  plus 
eight  weeks  of  Spanish.” 

Most  of  the  English  language  re¬ 
quirement  and  some  of  the  English 
literature  would  be  included  in  the 
Latin  core.  Since  Latin  teachers  main¬ 
tain  that  only  through  Latin  does  one 


really  learn  English  grammar,  this 
need  not  be  taught  by  itself.  Our  work 
with  English  derivatives  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  so  as  to  deal  adequately  with 
English  vocabulary  as  a  whole.  Eng¬ 
lish  composition  can  be  tied  in  with  the 
study  of  Roman  life,  etc.,  i.  e.,  written 
papers  on  such  subjects  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  for  style,  grammar,  spelling, 
etc.  English  literature  can  be  selected 
for  study  in  part  for  its  relation  to 
Latin  and  Spanish  (or  French)  litera¬ 
ture. 

Ancient  history  would,  of  course,  be 
part  of  the  Latin  core.  Some  modem 
history,  even  that  of  the  United  States, 
would  fit  in  with  the  Spanish  slice  of 
the  core.  The  contribution  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  its  gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  be  neglected.  Some 
interesting  material  on  this  point  has 
been  published,  but  there  is  need  for 
more  research  in  this  field.  One  thing 
is  clear,  that  some  of  the  basic  ideas 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  were  taken 
directly  or  indirectly  from  classical 
sources,  that,  for  example,  the  import¬ 
ant  tripartite  nature  of  our  government 
was  suggested  by  Polybius’  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  contribution  is 
particularly  instructive.  One  might 
also  draw  on  Montesquieu  and  other 
French  writers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ways  in  which  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  and  Roman  civilization  enter 
into  our  American  life  would  furnish 
material  for  study.  To  investigate 
buildings  in  one’s  community  which 
are  in  the  Greco-Roman  style  is  social 
science.  It  is  art  appreciatiem  too. 
And  it  is  United  States  history.  For 
much  of  our  fondness  for  the  classical 
style  of  architecture  goes  back  to  such 
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men  as  Jefferson,  who  was,  among 
other  things,  an  excellent  architect.  We 
may  recall  his  designs  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia  and  for  his  own  Monti- 
cello,  with  the  Roman  Pantheon  as  its 
inspiration,  and  may  remind  ourselves 
of  it  by  looking  at  a  Jefferson  nickel. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  we  see  the  influence  of  classical 
styles  of  building.  The  most  notable 
example,  of  course,  is  the  city  of  W ash- 
ington,  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  White 
House  and  beyond.  The  Supreme 
Court  sits  in  a  handsome  Roman  tem¬ 
ple.  The  majestic  simplicity  of  the 
classical  Doric  style  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  harmonizes  admirably  with 
the  simplicity  of  Lincoln’s  character. 
Our  state  Capitols,  our  banks,  our  me¬ 
morials,  our  arches  are  often  classical 
in  design.  Our  classical  heritage,  il¬ 
lustrated  in  this  one  example,  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  would  not  be  in  the 
type  of  course  I  have  in  mind.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  contributions  of  modem  na¬ 
tions  would  be  discussed  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  language  classes. 

Other  social  science  materials  would 
come  into  our  Latin  core.  One  is  the 
evolution  of  writing  and  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  Latin  makes  an  excellent  central 
point  from  which  to  look  backward  and 
forward,  since  it  gave  us  our  alphabet. 
The  social  scientists  are  fully  aware  of 
its  importance,  but  it  is  strange  how 
Latin  teachers  have  neglected  this  ex¬ 
tremely  important  contribution.  The 
evolution  of  society  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  early  man  could  be  presented 
in  a  most  interesting  way  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  bit  of  Lucretius  in  translation. 

Certain  subjects  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  handled  outside  the  core. 
One  is  mathematics,  though  even  here 
the  core  should  furnish  a  little  back¬ 
ground  on  the  history  of  ancient  mathe¬ 


matics.  Science  too  would  be  outside, 
though  Lucretius  and  other  ancieuts 
provide  remarkably  pertinent  material 
on  the  two  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  of  science  to  general  education: 
the  constitution  of  matter  and  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution.  Too  often 
science  is  taught  for  science’s  sake, 
without  bringing  out  these  two  signifi¬ 
cant  points. 

The  numerous  projects  and  activi¬ 
ties  developed  by  enterprising  teachers 
would  not  be  neglected.  One  that  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  might  is 
the  collecting,  by  those  interested  in 
that  hobby,  of  postage  stamps  which 
carry  illustrations  of  ancient  buildings, 
Latin  inscriptions,  classical  designs, 
and  the  like. 

One  characteristic  method  of  the 
Progressive  schools  would  not  be  imi¬ 
tated  in  the  projects:  there  would  be 
no  chaotic  teaching.  No  pupil  would 
ever  ask,  as  in  the  now  trite  story  of  a 
modem  school:  “Do  we  have  to  do 
today  what  we  want,  to?”  With  all 
deference  to  the  desirability  of  consid¬ 
ering  the  pupils’  interests  and  of  de¬ 
veloping  their  initiative,  I  would  have 
a  course  of  study  worked  out  by  teach¬ 
ers,  not  by  pupils,  by  teachers  who  im- 
derstand  the  needs  of  pupils  and  are 
capable  of  guiding  them  to  the  place 
where  they  should  go.  It  is  fine  to 
stop  occasionally  to  enjoy  the  view,  to 
explore  side  roads,  and  to  talk  to  peo¬ 
ple,  but  it  is  foolish  when  one  is  on  a 
trip  from  Chicago  to  California  to  get 
no  farther  than  Plano,  Ill.,  or  to  find 
one-self  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  not 
in  the  Yosemite,  but  in  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. 

Naturally,  in  preparing  such  a 
course,  textbooks  and  courses  of  study 
of  all  important  high  school  subjects 
would  have  to  be  examined,  and  experi- 
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enced  and  sympathetic  teachers  of 
those  subjects  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
sulted.  There  would  be  no  assumption 
that  every  Latin  teacher  could  teach 
every  other  subject,  though  it  might  be 
expected  that  a  group  of  Latin  and 
modem  language  teachers  could  be 
found  who  among  them  were  compe¬ 
tent  in  those  subjects. 

One  possible  misapprehension  must 
be  stifled  at  once:  the  language-cen¬ 
tered  curriculum  would  in  no  way  re¬ 
semble  a  nineteenth-century  American 
school  which  stressed  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  or  the  old  English  public 
school,  or  the  former  German  humanis¬ 
tic  gymnasium.  Aim,  method,  and 
content  would  be  entirely  different. 
The  only  similarity  lies  in  the  promi¬ 
nence  given  to  Latin;  the  idea  of 
teaching  other  subjects  in  connection 
with  Latin  is  borrowed  from  the  Pro¬ 
gressives. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  things  I 
have  suggested  are  already  being  done 
in  standard  Latin  classes.  So  much 
the  better.  My  plan  would  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  more  time  to  these 
things  but  its  chief  purpose  would  be 
to  convince,  not  ourselves,  but  the 
skeptics  that  we  are  doing  a  good  job 
of  general  education.  To  convince 
them  we  have  to  talk  their  language 
and  use  their  methods.  Another  pur¬ 


pose  is  to  convince  the  Gibraltarians  in 
our  own  midst,  those  who  shake  their 
heads  at  the  thought  of  teaching  firstr 
year  Latin  without  the  subjunctive,  be¬ 
cause  (to  quote)  “the  tiniest  pupil  in 
a  beginning  Latin  class  thinks  in  the 
subjunctive  mood  every  hour  of  his 
life.”  Now  I  would  much  rather  teach 
the  subjunctive  in  the  first  year  if  it 
were  possible,  but  I  know  that,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  it  is  not.  A  third 
purpose  would  be  to  prepare  and  to 
test  thoroughly  materials  and  methods 
that  could  then  be  utilized  in  regular 
Latin  classes.  If,  then,  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum  should  in  the  course  of  time 
pass  away  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things  the  Latin  core  experiment  would 
not  have  been  a  failure  or  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort  but  would  have  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  Latin  and 
all  language  teaching  and  to  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  continuance  of  foreign 
languages,  and  particularly  Latin,  in 
the  high-school  curriculum. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
arouse  discussion.  Whatever  merit  the 
proposal  may  have,  it  cannot  succeed 
unless  it  stirs  the  interest  of  teachers. 
If  numerous  readers  do  not  send  me 
their  criticisms,  favorable  comment,  or 
specific  suggestions,  the  language-cen¬ 
tered  curriculum  will  die  before  it  is 
born. 
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The  Second  World  War  with  its 
negation  of  the  isolation  of  the 
Western  hemisphere,  and  its  en¬ 
couragement  of  Pan-American  unity 
has  given  the  lie  to  the  “practical”  the¬ 
ories  of  the  secondary  school  curricu¬ 
lum  in  their  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  foreign  language  study.  The  vir^ 
tual  annihilation  of  global  distance  by 
the  airplane,  which  makes  no  spot  on 
the  world  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
distant  from  New  York,  the  daily 
news  dispatches  from  far-away  places 
with  exotic  names  suggesting  exotic 
languages,  the  increasing  use  of  the 
short-wave  radio,  which  brings  in  one- 
day  several  languages  to  the  ears  of 
Americans,  and  the  intensified  courses 
in  foreign  languages  given  for  the 
armed  forces  and  described  so  vividly 
and  sometimes  so  misleadingly  in  the 
press,  all  are  making  Americans  con¬ 
scious  of  other  languages  as  they  have 
never  been  before.  The  philosophy  of 
the  “felt  need,”  which  certainly  has  its 
valid  place  in  curricular  theory,  but 
which  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
steadily  been  approaching  an  absurd¬ 
ity,  has  now  been  revealed  as  some¬ 
what  of  an  ignis  faiuus,  misleading 
educators  into  denying  too  hastily  the 
wisdom  of  maturer  years  and  into  fol¬ 
lowing  too  eagerly  the  whim  of  child¬ 


ish  desire.  The  result  has  been,  in 
this  the  land  of  universal  education,  a 
dearth  of  persons  who  could  supply  the 
linguistic  needs  of  the  armed  forces.' 
Theories  of  linguistic  isolation  as  well 
as  those  of  political  isolation  have  been 
shown  to  be  fallacious. 

The  post-war  secondary  school  will 
have  to  revamp  its  curriculum  to  make 
a  significant  place  for  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  foreign  cultures. 
Such  a  revamping  does  not  mean  a  de¬ 
struction  of  the  place  of  the  social 
studies  in  the  curriculum,  but  rather  a 
recognition  of  the  study  of  language 
and  culture  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
social  studies  as  well  as  of  the  humani¬ 
ties.  In  fact,  do  not  language  and 
literature  (the  great  depository  of  cul¬ 
ture)  bridge  the  gap  between  the  social 
studies  and  the  humanities?  Such  a 
readjustment  of  emphasis  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  curriculum  will  bring  a 
consequent  readjustment  in  the  curri¬ 
cula  for  training  secondary  school 
teachers.  Indeed,  in  1940,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  war  had  made  our  deficiencies 
so  evident,  one  of  the  leading  general- 
ists,  whose  prime  educational  interest 
was  the  general  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers,  remarked  to  me  in  conversatimi 
that  he  sensed  the  need  teachers  had 
for  that  something  which  the  ability  to 


1  Tbla  articl*  la  not  tha  place  to  dlacuas  aimllarly  caused  defldencea  In  the  supply  of  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  scientists. 
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read  another  language  gave.  He  must 
be  even  more  conscious  of  that  need 
today. 

How  will  the  post-war  secondary 
school  make  this  readjustment?  Cur¬ 
ricular  theorists  of  various  back¬ 
grounds  and  various  prejudices  will 
suggest  different  ways: 

(1)  A  return  to  the  old  classical 
curriculum  with  “everybody”  attempt¬ 
ing  Latin  as  a  “preparation”  for  fur¬ 
ther  linguistic  study 

(2)  The  offering  of  a  selected  mod¬ 
ern  language 

(3)  The  indiscriminate  offering  of 
various  languages  elected  haphazardly 
by  the  student 

(4)  Emphasis  on  general  language 
with  the  hope  that  exploratory  benefits 
may  arise 

(5)  Emphasis  on  foreign  cultures 
with  the  hope  that  both  exploratory 
and  terminal  benefits  may  arise 

(6)  An  integrated  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  foreign  culture  program  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  junior  high  school  (or 
even  in  the  grades)  that  will  furnish 
to  every  student  linguistic  opportunity 
to  his  fullest  desires  and  ability. 

The  first  five  of  these  hypothetical 
suggestions  I  should  discard.  I  went 
to  secondary  school  under,  and  later 
taught  in,  the  old  rigid  classical  curri¬ 
culum  with  its  emphasis  on  grammar 
and  mental  discipline  to  the  veritable 
point  of  dehumanization.  The  results 
obtained  were,  on  the  whole,  admirable 
for  those  who  were  required  to  pursue 
this  curriculum  and  who  survived,  but 
I  have  seen  mortalities  (failures)  of 
twenty-five  percent  or  more  in  classes 
(not  only  in  foreign  languages  but  in 
other  fields  as  well.)  He  who  sur¬ 
vived  was  able.  Nothing  less  than 
regimentation,  however,  could  make 


such  a  curriculum  succeed  today;  fur^ 
thermore,  the  humane  and  social  bene¬ 
fits  are  too  long  deferred.  Also  I 
should  object  to  the  offering  of  a  se¬ 
lected  modem  language,  for  too  often 
in  the  smaller  schools  this  language  is 
chosen  according  to  the  availability  of 
an  English,  social  studies,  or  mathema¬ 
tics  teacher  who  has  studied  a  foreign 
language  (perhaps  two  years  or  less) 
and  therefore  is  presumed  able  to  teach 
it.  Often,  too,  a  selected  language  is 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  local  prejudice 
or  on  some  fancied  practical  basis,  e.  g., 
the  boom  in  Spanish  “for  commercial 
purposes”  about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  offering  of  various  languages  to 
be  elected  by  the  student  haphazardly 
usually  results  in  elections  of  the  sup¬ 
posedly  easier  languages,  elections  by 
groups  of  friends,  elections  because  of 
the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
like.  Good  students,  capable  of  profit¬ 
ing  immensely  by  a  good  stiff  course 
in  Latin,  often  elect  a  modem  language 
because  the  latter  is  usually  much 
easier.  General  language,  as  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  course,  does  not  help  the  sitr 
nation  because  the  student  cannot  real¬ 
ly  find  out  in  the  short  space  of  one  or 
two  semesters  which  language  he  likes 
best  or  will  be  more  apt  to  use,  even 
if  he  is  given  one  of  those  quadrilateral 
monstrosities  composed  of  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  For 
bow  much  can  one  really  find  out  about 
a  foreign  language  in  ten  weeks  (50 
periods  of  50  minutes  each)  ?  And 
what  if  one’s  real  interest  might  lie  in 
Italian,  Portuguese,  or  Russian,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  mixture  I 
Then,  too,  as  I  have  already  clearly 
expressed  myself,*  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  sound  educational  basis  for  a 
quadrilateral  general  language  course. 


S  "The  Place  of  General  Lansua«e  in  the  Secondary  School."  The  School  Review.  LI  (1943). 
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An  emphasis  on  foreign  cultures*  as  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  offers  somewhat  better  explora¬ 
tory  possibilities,  is  less  confusing 
(i.e.,  in  the  matter  of  differences  in 
grammar  and  pronounciation},  and  has 
decided  terminal  values;  but  foreign 
cultures  are  not  foreign  languages, 
and  the  natural  and  obvious  way  is  for 
the  two  to  go  hand  in  hand  or,  better 
yet,  for  the  language  to  lead  into  the 
culture. 

The  sixth  alternative  mentioned 
above,  an  integrated  foreign  language 
and  foreign  culture  prc^ntim,  seems  to 
offer  the  greatest  possibilities.  In  or¬ 
der  to  discuss  such  a  program  we 
should  first  set  up  the  objectives  that 
we  feel  are  needed  and  can  be  attained 
and  then  the  content  and  method  for 
reaching  these  objectives.  Now  the 
objectives  in  any  program  of  linguistic 
education  that  is  to  meet  the  needs  and 
inspire  the  yearnings  of  American 
youth  in  the  twentieth  century  in  a 
democratic  school  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
following : 

(1)  To  develop  cosmopolitan  sym¬ 
pathies 

(a)  Sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  cultures  of  foreign  nations  through 
intimate  linguistic  and  literary  con¬ 
tact 

(b)  Appreciation  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  American  culture  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  that  make  up  our  popula¬ 
tion 

(c)  A  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
racial  minorities 

(d)  A  grasp  of  the  psychologies 
and  philosophies  of  foreign  nations  as 
a  step  toward  world  peace 

(e)  A  liberation  through  literature 
and  history  from  provincial  tendencies 


(f )  An  implementation  of  the  idea 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man 

(2)  To  understand  and  to  be  able  to 
build  upon  the  European  foun¬ 
dations  of  American  culture 

(a)  A  grasp  of  the  origins  of  West¬ 
ern  thought 

(b)  A  knowledge  of  the  European 
background  of  American  political  and 
social  institutions 

(c)  An  appreciation  of  the  sources 
of  English  and  American  literature 

(d)  An  ability  to  discern  and  to 
build  upon  the  principal  elements  in 
the  English  vocabulary 

(e)  An  understanding  of  the 
origin  of  the  various  historical,  geo¬ 
graphical,  social,  literary,  and  mytho¬ 
logical  references  that  have  become 
commonplace  in  our  language 

(f)  An  acquaintance  with  the 
sources  of  the  various  art  forms  in 
Western  civilization 

(3)  To  develop  linguistic  judgment 

(a)  A  more  exact  discernment  of 
the  meanings  of  words 

(b)  A  clarification  of  English  lin¬ 
guistic  concepts  through  comparison 
and  contrast  with  languages  other  than 
our  own 

(c)  A  more  enlightened  consumer 
attitude  toward  what  one  reads  both 
for  enjoyment  and  for  the  practical 
needs  of  life  (i.e.,  toward  advertise¬ 
ments,  political  speeches,  testimonials, 
and  other  propaganda) 

(d)  A  more  facile  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  the  printed  page 

(4)  To  develop  certain  desirable 
mental  traits  and  habits 

(a)  The  development  of  habits  of 
diligence,  perseverance,  accuracy,  thor¬ 
oughness,  sustained  attention,  orderly 
procedure,  and  the  like 


S  Advocated  by  W.  W'.  Kaulfers  in  “Modern  LanvuaKea  for  Modem  Schools”  (New  York, 
Ifit.)  Cf.  especially  pp.  r76-»7.  43C-54. 
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(b)  The  heightening  of  the  feeling 
of  satisfaction  with  success  and  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  failure 

(c)  The  development  of  correct 
habits  of  reflective  thinking 

(d)  Increased  ability  to  solve  new 
problems  through  increased  skill  in  dis¬ 
covering  significant  elements  identical 
with  elements  in  a  problem  previously 
solved 

(5)  To  develop  certain  desirable 
ethical,  moral,  and  social  con¬ 
cepts  and  attitudes 

(a)  The  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  work  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  difficult  task,  i.e.,  learning  a 
foreign  language 

(b)  A  conception  of  service  as 
gathered  from  literature 

(c)  An  understanding  (from  lit¬ 
erature)  of  the  development  of  the 
great  ethical,  moral,  and  social  ideals 

(d)  A  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  great  ethical,  moral,  and  social 
ideals  of  foreign  peoples  from  their 
literatures 

(e)  An  awareness  of  moral  cause 
and  effect  as  shown  in  literature 

(f)  An  inspiration  to  patriotism, 
service,  sacrifice,  constancy,  and  the 
like  from  literature 

(g)  An  ability  to  use  great  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  mirror  of  life  to  bring  to  light 
foibles  and  to  heighten  spiritual  values 

(h)  The  development  through  the 
light  of  literature  of  a  consciousness  of 
values  in  terms  of  human  beings 

(i)  The  perception  of  the  value  of 
the  individual  through  the  multi¬ 
faceted  humane  picture  of  literature 

(j)  The  fostering  through  litera¬ 
ture  of  merciful  attitudes  towards  ani¬ 
mals  and  of  an  attitude  of  conservation 
toward  all  natural  resources 

(6)  To  develop  perspective 

(a)  Consciousness  (from  litera¬ 


ture  and  history)  of  the  general  trends 
of  thought  and  of  social  and  political 
change 

(b)  The  ability  to  view  present 
trends  of  thought  and  of  social  and 
political  change  in  the  light  of  history 

(c)  The  development  (from  litera¬ 
ture)  of  a  spiritual  interpretation  of 
trends  and  movements 

(d)  The  ability  to  view  our  pres¬ 
ent  culture  in  the  light  of  foreign  cul¬ 
tures,  both  past  and  present 

(e)  An  examination  of  values  in 
the  light  of  history  and  literature 

(f)  A  view  of  ourselves  as  the  foiv 
eigner  sees  us  in  his  lit(;rature  and 
press 

(g)  The  fostering  of  an  attitude  of 
open-mindedness  from  linguistic,  idea¬ 
listic,  and  psychological  trends  laid 
bare  in  language  and  literature 

(h)  The  development  of  a  critical 
attitude  from  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pare  and  contrast  in  language  and  lit¬ 
erature 

(i)  The  acquisition  of  a  stock  of 
facts,  vicarious  experiences,  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  use  in  the  comparative  proc¬ 
esses  of  thinking 

(7)  To  supply  certain  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  needs 

(a)  The  ability  to  understand  and 
use  the  historical,  gec^aphical,  social, 
literary,  and  mythological  allusions 
that  are  common  in  cultured  language 

(b)  The  development  of  literary 
appreciation  and  of  taste  for  good  lit¬ 
erature 

(c)  The  development  and  refining 
of  aesthetic  appreciation 

(d)  The  widening  of  recreational 
horizons 

(e)  A  basic  understanding  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  its  place  in  society 

(f)  The  development  of  good 
habits  of  diction 
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(g)  The  ability  to  pronounce  cor¬ 
rectly  foreign  words  occurring  in  Eng¬ 
lish  discourse 

(h)  The  ability  to  understand  and 
use  foreign  phrases  that  cultured  peo¬ 
ple  use 

(i)  The  ability  to  use  a  foreign 
language  in  social  communication 

(j)  The  ability  to  use  a  foreign 
language  in  singing 

(k)  The  ability  to  use  a  foreign 
language  in  travel 

(8)  To  supply  certain  vocational 
needs 

(a)  The  increasing  of  ability  to 
speak  and  write  effective  English 

(b)  The  ability  to  use  a  foreign 
language  in  commercial  life 

(c)  The  ability  to  become  a  trans¬ 
lator  or  an  interpreter 

(d)  The  ability  to  do  research  in  a 
foreign  language 

(e)  The  knowledge  of  foreign  lit¬ 
eratures  necessary  for  scholarly  work 
in  literature 

(f)  The  ability  to  teach  a  foreign 
language 

(g)  An  understanding  of  literary 
technique 

(h)  A  background  for  linguistic  or 
archeological  work 

(i)  A  background  for  technical 
English  vocabulary  in  certain  fields 
such  as  science,  medicine,  law,  theo- 
l(^y,  art,  music,  and  literature 

An  ideal  linguistic  curriculum  for 
reaching  these  objectives  would  consist 
of : 

( 1 )  Basic  instruction  in  both  oral  and 
silent  reading  in  English  begun 
in  the  elementary  school  and 
continued  in  the  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  with  ascending 
emphasis  on  silent  reading  and 


vanishing  emphasis  on  oral  read¬ 
ing.  The  objectives  would  be ; 

(a)  Ability  to  get  the  meaning 

(b)  Ability  to  express  the  meaning 
in  oral  reading 

(c)  Ability  to  express  the  meaning 
in  the  student’s  own  words 

(2)  Basic  instruction  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  functional  phonics 
and  phonetics  and  in  functional 
grammar  in  English,  with  con¬ 
tinued  and  more  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  secondary  school.  In 
the  secondary  school  a  large  part 
of  this  work  would  be  done  in 
the  general  language  course  and 
in  specific  foreign  language 
coursea,  but  it  would  still  be  giv¬ 
en  some  attention  in  English 
courses.  The  objectives  would 
be  the  same  as  above. 

(3)  Guidance  into  the  perception  of 
ethical,  moral,  social,  and  aes¬ 
thetic  values  through  literature. 
This  guidance  would  be  begun 
early  in  the  elementary  school 
through  reading  material  of 
worthwhile  content  emphasizing 
these  values,  with,  of  course,  the 
teachers  giving  direction  where 
necessary,  and  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  all  levels. 

(4)  Brief  elementary  courses  in  for¬ 
eign  cultures  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  if,  for  some  reason, 
it  is  not  possible  to  start  a  for¬ 
eign  language  this  early  (e.g.,  it 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
for  one-room  rural  schools  to  get 
teachers  qualified  for  foreign 
language  work.)  These  courses 
might  do  some  very  simple  read¬ 
ing  (without  grammar)  in  a 
pertinent  foreign  language,  but 
the  major  part  of  the  material 
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would  be  in  English.^  Here 
the  objectives  would  be : 

(a)  The  development  of  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  sympathies 

(b)  The  beginning  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  European  backgrounds 
of  American  culture 

(5)  Latin,®  begun  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  grade,  the  earl¬ 
ier  the  better.®  The  advantage 
of  Latin  as  the  first  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  severalfold : 

(a)  The  average  eighth  or  ninth 
grader  has  little  idea  of  what  foreign 
language  he  would  find  most  useful, 
whereas  Latin  furnishes  the  best  all- 
around  introduction  to  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  two  years  of 
Latin  accelerates  the  acquistion  of  the 
next  foreign  language  tremendously 
(the  degree  depending  on  the  student 
and  on  the  next  language.) 

(b)  Latin  furnishes  the  largest 
segment  of  English  vocabulary  and,  by 
its  highly  formal  grammar,  a  pattern 
for  the  perception  of  English  gram¬ 
mar. 

(c)  Latin  has  been  the  vehicle,  and 
is  still  the  depository,  of  much  of  the 
ethical,  moral,  social,  and  aesthetic 
background  of  American  culture. 

These  Latin  courses  would  continue 
throughout  the  senior  high  school  for 
those  who  desired  them.  The  emphasis 
throughout  would  be  on  learning  to 
read  Latin.  Vocabulary  would  be 
learned  only  in  context  and  by  multi¬ 
fold  repetition  in  context.  Ideal  voca¬ 


bulary  density  would  be  1 :50.  Gram¬ 
mar  would  be  learned  functionally  and 
by  repetition  in  context  and  only  to 
such  an  extent  as  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  reading.  Summarizing  para¬ 
digms  and  rules  would  be  given  after 
the  grammatical  concept  had  been 
thoroughly  assimilated  in  context.  In 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the 
grammar  implied  in  the  reading  would 
probably  be  about  the  same  as  is  now 
covered  in  the  ninth  grade,  but  a 
wealth  of  reading  material  would  be 
used  with  consequent  development  of  a 
genuine  reading  adaptation  to  the  for¬ 
eign  language.  The  reading  material 
would  be  such  as  had  interesting  and 
worthw'hile  content  that  would  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  general  objectives  for 
foreign  language  study.  The  voca¬ 
bulary  would  be  such  as  is  necessary 
for  such  content  and  as  would  furnish 
the  background  for  English  vocabulary 
and  for  the  vocabulary  of  such  Rom¬ 
ance  languages  as  the  student  might 
later  study.  The  teacher  would  con¬ 
stantly  direct  the  class  toward  such 
activities  as  would  tend  to  reach  the 
general  objectives.  A  great  deal  of  col¬ 
lateral  reading  in  English  would  be 
done  outside  of  class  in  the  field  of 
classical  culture  and  its  relation  to 
present  day  culture  (both  American 
and  European.) 

(6)  One  or  more  modem  languages, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the 
school  and  on  the  demand,  would 
be  offered  in  the  eleventh  grade 


4  The  suRKestlon  of  such  courses  implies  Uie  gathering  and  development  of  materials  better 
than  those  now  available.  Textbooks  with  a  literature,  life,  and  language  motif  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  with  a  wealth  of  Illustrations.  Slides  and  motion  pictures  and  a  great  deal  of  voluntary 
reading  would  be  useful.  There  is  also  the  implication  of  si>ecial  training  for  the  teachers  of 
these  courses. 

6  I  recognise  the  fact  that  in  communities  containing  large  immigrant  groups  it  might  be 
desirable  to  begin  early  the  modem  languages  used  by  these  groups.  Such  a  start  might  well 
be  begun  as  early  as  the  fifth  grade,  as  is  now  being  done  in  Texas  with  Spanish.  LaUn.  begun 
at  the  regular  time,  would  still  retain  its  usefulness  for  these  students.  Here  again  is  the  im> 
plication  of  specially  trained  teachers  for  these  younger  groups. 

6  The  foreign  language  teachers  of  New  York  City  have  recently  recommended  to  their 
Board  of  Education  that  all  children  (with  a  few  exceptions  because  of  very  low  ability)  begin 
a  foreign  language  in  the  seventh  grade  .  Cf.  School  and  Society,  69  (1944),  376. 
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(for  exceptional  students  in  the 
tenth).*  This  delayed  start  in 
modern  languages  should  not  les- 
en  the  ultimate  progress  of  the 
student,  for  two  years  of  Latin 
would  normally  be  considered  as 
a  prerequisite  and  the  class 
would  be  expected  to  accelerate 
their  progress  in  accordance  with 
their  maturity  and  their  previous 
linguistic  experience  in  Latin. 
As  in  Latin,  the  emphasis  would 
be  upon  reading  with  the  same 
attitude  toward  vocabulary, 
grammar,  and  content.  Outside 
reading  would  be  done  in  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  earlier  courses,  but  as 
soon  as  |)Ossible  the  general  cul¬ 
tural  rapprochement  would  be  in 
the  foreign  language  itself  (with 
outside  reading  in  the  foreign 
language).  These  courses  would 
continue  through  the  twelfth 
grade. 

(7)  An  advanced  general  language 
course^  of  one  or  two  semesters 
would  be  offered  for  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  students.  This 
course  would  have  such  objec¬ 
tives  and  such  content  as  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  be  elected  by 
students  who  had  already  studied 
one  or  more  foreign  languages 
and  worth  while  to  be  required 
of  students  w’ho  had  taken  no  for¬ 
eign  language*.  In  larger  schools 
different  courses  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  these  two  groups.  This 
course  would  be  a  real  cultural 
linguistic  course  and  w’ould  not 
teach  any  specific  language  or 
languages. 


It  is  clear  by  now  that  I  am  advo¬ 
cating  a  sort  of  language-centered  sec¬ 
ondary  school  curriculum.®  This  cur^ 
riculum  would  not  take  the  place  of 
the  social-centered  curriculum,  but 
wwld  really  be  a  humanization  of  this 
curriculum.  It  would  take  some  of  the 
time  now  given  to  the  social  studies  for 
those  students  who  pursued  it  to  its 
fullest  possibilities,  but  would  give 
humane  social  returns  in  areas  now  un¬ 
touched  or  barely  skimmed  over  by  the 
social  studies,  e.g.,  in  the  Spanish  stu¬ 
dent’s  understanding  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  the  Latin  student’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  basic  European  background 
of  American  culture,  in  the  French  or 
German  or  Italian  student’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present  European  sit¬ 
uation,  and  in  any  student’s  sympathe¬ 
tic  understanding  of  the  immigrant 
group  w’hose  language  he  is  studying. 

Every  foreign  language  teacher  will 
have  all  of  the  general  objectives  in 
view  with  the  major  emphasis  on  those 
aspects  for  which  his  specific  language 
is  best  suited.  The  Latin  teacher  in 
brief  will  emphasize  the  following : 

(1)  A  reading  approach  to  a  for¬ 
eign  language 

(2)  The  development  of  English 
vocabulary 

(3)  A  background  for  learning 
other  foreign  languages  —  particular¬ 
ly  Romance 

(4)  The  development  of  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  s\Tnpathies 

(5)  The  understanding  of  the 
European  foundations  of  American 
culture 

(6)  The  development  of  certain 
desirable  ethical,  moral,  and  social  at¬ 
titudes 


7  For  an  outline  of  such  a  course  see  my  article  mentioned  in  no.  2. 

8  Cf.  B.  Lfc  Ullman,  "The  L.an{rua(tes  In  General  Education,”  School  and  Society.  63  (1941), 
686-91,  where  the  suKSestion  is  made  (p.  685)  that  a  curriculum  might  very  well  be  arranged 
with  foreign  language  as  the  core  and  that  experimentation  along  such  lines  should  be  done, 
and  his  article  in  this  number. 
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(7)  The  development  of  linguistic 
judgement 

(8)  The  development  of  perspec¬ 
tive, 

I  think  we  are  seeing  the  genesis  of 
the  rebirth  of  linguistic  interest  in 
America.  We  teachers  of  Latin  and 
of  the  modem  languages  cannot  play 
lone  hands  and  belittle  each  other  as 
we  have  so  often  done.  The  new  lin¬ 
guistic  interest  is  going  to  be  an  in¬ 
tegrated  interest  and  there  will  be  a 
vital  place  for  both  ancient  and  mod¬ 


em  languages.  Latin  will  have  an  im¬ 
portant  part  if  we,  its  advocates,  will 
allow  it  to.  To  do  so  we  must  eschew 
our  old  formal-discipline  techniques 
and  teach  the  actual  practical  reading 
of  the  language  with  a  returti  to  all  of 
the  humane  aspects  of  the  field.  We 
can  and  must  develop  techniques  to 
teach  students  in  a  short  time  to  read 
Latin  in  order  that  they  may  early  re¬ 
ceive  the  humane  values.  Above  all, 
we  must  be  humanely  social  or  socially 
humane,  whichever  you  please,  and  I 
fear  we*  are  not  that  now. 


9  I.e.,  u  a  group.  I  would  not  want  to  disparage  In  any  way  the  excellent  work  being  done 
by  a  number  of  teachers  and  the  humane  and  motivating  textbooks  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  yeara 


“1  would  emphasize  the  significance  of  Latin  as  basic  in  those  programs  of 
secondary  education  that  prepare  for  higher  education  of  the  liberal  type  and 
for  practically  every  field  of  professional  education  with  the  exception  of  the 
technologies  that  are  based  almost  exclusively  on  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences,  chiefly  engineering  in  its  various  forms.  This  conception  gives  to 
Latin  a  place  in  secondary  education  that  is  in  some  ways  analogous  to  the  place 
of  the  mother  tongue  in  universal  elementary  education.  The  analogy  is,  of 
course,  imperfect,  but  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  it  has  a  sufficient  measure  of 
validity  to  justify  the  contention  that  any  effort  to  classify  secondary-school 
Latin  as  a  wartime  non-essential  is  both  unwarranted  and  unwise.’’ 

— William  C.  Bagiev,  in  Classical  Weekly,  Feb.  8, 1943. 


An  Opportunity  Looks  at  Latin 

By  EUZABETH  CROZER 

Mount  Clemens  High  School,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 


There  was  a  time  in  our  coun¬ 
try  when  Latin  and  Greek  were 
accepted  on  all  sides  as  proper 
subjects  for  study  in  high  school  and 
college.  No  one  questioned  their  in¬ 
herent  value.  But  the  fortunes  of 
these  ancient  languages  began  to  de¬ 
cline  some  years  ago.  Greek  was 
eliminated  entirely  from  the  high 
school  curriculum  and  Latin  has  been 
forced  to  struggle  for  its  very  exist¬ 
ence.  Indeed,  it  has  been  made  the 
scapegoat  of  all  the  “solid”  subjects. 

In  the  present  national  emergency 
we  are  again  put  on  the  defensive.  We 
are  now  being  told  to  break  with  the 
“classical  tradition”  because  there  is  a 
war  on  our  hands  and  our  teaching 
must  be  confined  to  those  things  that 
really  count  in  the  world  today.  There 
are  those  who  would  throw  Latin  right 
out  of  the  schools  to  help  win  the  war 
by  making  room  for  the  so-called  prac¬ 
tical  subjects. 

I  would  not  for  an  instant  claim 
that  Latin  has  a  monopoly  on  all  the 
good  things  in  the  curriculum.  To  be 
sure,  many  of  the  values  can  be  secured 
elsewhere,  but  are  they  secured  as  ef¬ 
fectively  ?  Surely  we  should  think 
twice  before  we  deprive  our  pupils  of 
the  “best  educational  tools  ever  devised 
by  man.”  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  dreary 
outlook  for  the  future  to  have  the 
classics  excluded  and  all  our  boys  and 
girls  trained  merely  as  technicians  ? 

No  nation  can  thrive  on  scientific 
and  technical  subjects  alone.  Our 
greatest  need  today  is  training  for  re¬ 


sponsible  leadership,  a  quality  which 
the  classics  have  been  able  to  produce 
in  all  the  generations  submitted  to 
their  influence. 

Mortimer  Cooley,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  College  of  Engineering,  University 
of  Michigan,  in  speaking  to  a  group  of 
educators  on  the  campus,  said : 

“Ivcadership  is  a  quality  which 
comes  only  from  a  well-disciplined 
mind,  from  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
from  learning  to  think  straight  —  and 
quickly  on  one’s  feet,  as  it  were,  be¬ 
cause  such  straight  thinking  is  habit¬ 
ual. 

“The  quality  is  not  absorbed  as  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  knowledge  in  capsule 
form  with  the  result  that  at  examina¬ 
tion  time  knowledge  comes  forth  in  the 
form  of  reflected  light  rather  than  from 
a  light  within.  Education  is  a  mental 
process.  The  only  way  to  stretch  the 
mind  is  to  put  it  in  contact  with  some¬ 
thing  bigger  than  itself. 

“This  bigger  thing  is  represented  by 
the  best  minds  and  the  best  thinking 
found  in  the  past  And  this  is  the 
material  which  forms  the  basis  of  a 
cultural  training  in  history  and  the 
social  sciences,  language,  philosophy, 
literature,  and'  the  arts. 

“There  should  be  more,  not  less  edu¬ 
cation.  But  it  should  be  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  and  include  along  with  war¬ 
time  courses,  Latin,  history,  mathema¬ 
tics,  political  sciences,  economics,  and 
a  thorough  training  in  English  in  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  form  as  well  as  litera¬ 
ture.” 
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We  have  our  young  people  for  four 
years  in  high  school;  in  war  time  ac¬ 
celerated  programs  shorten  their  stay 
at  college.  But  they  have  a  long  time 
afterward  in  which  to  learn  and  prac¬ 
tice  the  “bread-and-butter”  part  of  life. 
Are  we  not  making  it  more  difficult  for 
our  boys  in  the  desperate  jobs  which 
they  have  to  do  if  we  banish  from  our 
school  programs  those  very  subjects 
which  give  meaning  to  that  civilization 
for  which  we  are  fighting  ? 

We  cannot  achieve  a  true  victory  un¬ 
less  there  exists  in  this  country  a  large 
body  of  liberally  educated  citizens,  who 
think  soundly  and  live  soundly.  Sound 
thinking  and  sound  living  are  possible 
only  to  well-disciplined  minds. 

A  liberal  education  is  more  import¬ 
ant  now  than  ever.  Urgent  though  the 
needs  of  the  present  are,  we  have  to 
look  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  With  China,  Russia,  and  Japan 
only  sixty  hours  away  by  airplane  we 
shall  need  to  know,  after  the  war,  as 
many  languages  as  possible.  Who 
knows — we  may  live  on  a  ranch  in 
Texas  and  spend  our  week-ends  in 
China  ? 

One  of  the  ties  between  the  Latin- 
American  countries  and  the  United 
States  is  our  common  background  of 
Greoo-Roman  culture.  Our  common 
roots  bind  us  more  closely  together 
than  many  more  recent  and  superficial 
contacts.  Indeed,  languages  are  im¬ 
portant  in  this  present  period  of  chaos 
and  almost  every  dispatch  from  our 
battlefronts  informs  us  that  their  role 
is  significant  to  the  men  who  are  doing 
the  fighting. 

In  our  school  prt^rams  for  the  past 
decade  we  have  been  guilty  of  ignoring 
the  old  Spartan  virtues  of  self-restraint 
and  the  habit  of  persevering  [>erform- 
ance  of  one’s  task,  however  distasteful 
it  might  be.  W^e  have  been  satisfied 


with  just  “getting  by.”  Our  youths 
have  had  their  minds  pedagogically 
protected  from  hard  usage  by  sugar- 
coating  the  “solid”  subjects  or  by  post¬ 
poning  or  eliminating  them  entirely. 
Latin  does  not,  therefore,  attract  these 
spoiled  infants  who  are  unwilling  to 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  learn  it. 
Moronic  mollycoddled  minds  do  not 
thrive  in  the  Latin  class.  They  avoid 
the  hard  subjects.  Consequently,  our 
class  enrollments,  generally,  decrease 
and  we  are  forced  to  struggle  for  our 
very  existence  in  the  high  school  curri¬ 
culum. 

Now  that  Latin  is  not  being  taught 
in  many  colleges,  the  high-school  Latin 
class  may  be  the  only  classical  subject 
that  will  introduce  our  boys  and  girls 
to  their  cultural  heritage  from  the  past. 
“We  live  in  the  present,  we  look  to  the 
future,  but  we  gain  eternal  truths  from 
the  past,”  are  the  profound  words  of 
Madame  Chiang-Kai-Shek  delivered  in 
a  radio  address  while  she  was  visiting 
this  country  in  1943. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
restate  the  many  objectives  to  be  gained 
by  a  study  of  Latin  —  basic  habits  of 
self-reliance,  accuracy,  and  industry, 
and  a  well-rounded  personality  not  ob¬ 
tained  so  efficiently  in  any  other  field 
of  activity.  Rather  it  is  more  to  the 
point  for  us  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  vitalizing  the  subject  in  these  chang¬ 
ing  times. 

“Latin  has  gone  to  war,”  said  one  of 
my  colleagues,  a  history  teacher,  as  she 
recently  walked  into  my  classroom. 
Several  wide-eyed  youngsters  who  had 
entered  the  room  early  were  astounded. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Self¬ 
ridge  Field,  one  of  the  oldest  and  larg^ 
est  air  ba.ses  in  the  midwest,  is  situated 
three  miles  north  of  Mount  Clemens. 
An  officer  from  the  base  had  retjuested 
a  translation  of  a  group  of  words  which 
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he  wanted  to  adopt  aa  a  motto  for  a 
bomber  aquadrim.  So  my  pupils  set 
about  rendering  the  phrase  into  Latin 
—  a  vital  and  well-motivated  composi¬ 
tion  lesson  for  the  day,  thanks  to  my 
colleague.  Often  have  they  brought  to 
class  the  various  insignia  of  service¬ 
men  with  their  translations  in  Latin. 
On  this  occasion  the  process  was  re¬ 
versed. 

Never  before  have  newspaper  men 
used  so  many  references  to  classical 
mythology  and  ancient  history.  The 
war  in  Greece,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  now 
in  Italy  and  France  has  afforded  the 
teacher  of  Latin  unlimited  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  link  the  present  with  the  past. 
Great  Caesar’s  ghost  stalks  again ! 

Pupils  are  thrilled  when  they  see  or 
hear  in  the  daily  news  the  ancient  place 
names  which  they  have  learned  in  the 
classroom.  And  as  one  boy  remarked 
when  reading  Ariovistus’  reply  to 
Caesar,  “Guess  the  Germans  haven’t 
changed  much  after  all  in  all  these 
years.  It  sounds  just  like  Hitler  I” 

Today  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
Caesar  class  cannot  be  a  lively  place. 
In  our  classroom  we  constantly  keep 
up-to-date  maps  of  the  current  Italian 
campaigns  posted  on  our  bulletin 
boards  and  a  part  of  the  class  period 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  recent 
developments  worthy  of  note.  Often 
we  translate  news  captions  into  Latin 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hour.  The  best 
translation  is  then  put  on  the  bulletin 
board  for  the  day.  In  recent  class  pe¬ 
riods  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  has  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  not  a  little  excitement 
and  much  interesting  discussion  ma¬ 
terial.  Surely  the  immortal  gods  are 
with  us! 

Never  before  has  language  study  as¬ 
sumed  a  greater  importance  than  it  has 
today.  In  actual  combat,  languages 


may  not  play  so  paramount  a  role  as 
guns,  planes,  and  tanks,  but  they  are 
significant  to  our  men  who  are- doing 
the  fighting.  Knowledge  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  an  ally 
or  enemy  or  the  population  of  an  occu¬ 
pied  country  may  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death,  escape  and 
capture,  survival  and  extinction,  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure.  Recently  an  Army 
nurse  wrote  to  her  father :  “My  only 
regret  is  that  I  didn’t  take  your  advice 
and  study  my  French.  Now  I  need 
it.”  On  our  Pacific  front  our  enemies 
are  much  better  linguistically  equipped 
than  we  are.  Large  numbers  of  J  apa- 
nese  soldiers  speak  English,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  foreign  language  taught  in 
their  high  schools  and  collies,  and 
their  command  of  the  language  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  This  shows  what  our  soldiers 
are  up  against  on  the  far-fiung  battle 
fronts  today. 

Then,  too,  languages  will  be  needed 
by  the  countless  numbers  of  persons 
who  will  participate  in  the  long  period 
of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
foreign  lands  after  the  war.  Here 
Latin  comes  into  its  own  again,  because 
it  offers  an  excellent  key  and  general 
introduction  to  all  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  without  exception,  from  Portu¬ 
guese  to  Romanian.  Now  is  the  time 
to  emphasize  this  fact  with  our  high- 
school  students.  Let  us  show  our 
pupils  similarities  of  language  wher¬ 
ever  possible.  If  our  country  is  to 
avoid  provincialism  and  national  stag¬ 
nation  we  must  put  increased  emphasis 
on  language  study. 

In  one  of  my  classes  this  year  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  a  boy  of  Ital¬ 
ian  extraction,  whose  parents  spoke 
only  Italian  at  home.  He  has  made 
several  posters  showing  similarities  be¬ 
tween  common  Latin,  Italian,  and 
English  words:  “insula,”  “isola,”  “is- 
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land”  for  example.  His  work  mo¬ 
tivated  others  and  similar  posters  were 
made  showin  *  relationships  between 
Spanish,  French,  and  Latin. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  merely  to 
point  out  similarities  between  Latin 
and  the  Bomanoe  languages.  Latin 
should  be  correlated  with  all  other 
courses  of  study  as  far  as  possible.  In¬ 
stead  of  permitting  social  studies  to 
supplant  the  classics,  let  the  classics 
supplement  the  social  studies.  The 
history  department  in  our  school  does 
an  excellent  job  of  teaching  Roman 
life  and  customs  as  well  as  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  thereby  setting  the  stage  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  of  these  people  through  the 
medium  of  their  language. 

Latin  may  be  correlated  excellently 
with  science.  Many  of  our  common 
garden  flowers  have  Latin  names.  At¬ 
tractive  posters  may  be  made  showing 
pictures  of  these  flowers  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  names.  A  picture 
of  a  flower  can  be  drawn  and  the  Latin 
names  for  its  parts  may  be  given.  Col¬ 
ored  pictures  of  animals  with  such 
words  as  canine,  feline,  equine,  and 
bovine  underneath  the  pictures  make 
interesting  posters.  And,  of  course, 
Latin  will  be  correlated  with  medicine 
and  pharmacy.  Maps  of  constellations 
with  their  classical  names  always  af¬ 
ford  considerable  interest.  Mytho¬ 
logical  stories  of  the  Great  Bear  and 
the  Little  Bear  afford  much  pleasure 
to  the  pupils  in  my  beginning  classes. 
First  we  learn  by  use  of  maps  and 
drawings  how  to  find  the  North  Star. 
Then  we  learn  the  T^atin  names  for  the 
two  constellations  commonly  known  as 
the  Big  Dipper  and  the  Little  Dipper. 
Then  we  read  the  interesting  story 
which  the  ancients  had  to  explain  why 
these  stars  are  in  the  heavens.  From 
this  story  many  interesting  discussions 
have  arisen  very  incidentally,  but  they 


have  been  discussions  that  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  vivifying  the  whole  class 
period.  For  example,  in  discussing 
how  the  North  Star  could  be  located 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  boy 
in  Buenos  Aires  could  see  this  same 
star  or  would  he,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  be  seeing  a  con¬ 
stellation  which  we  in  the  North  would 
not  see.  Thus,  very  incidently,  we 
had  a  lesson  in  elementary  astronomy, 
which*  though  not  the  main  objective 
of  our  Latin  lesson,  proved  stimulating 
and  interesting  to  the  class.  Very  of¬ 
ten  it  is  these  incidental  lessons  that 
arouse  the  interest  of  our  pupils  and 
lead  them  to  further  reading  of  classi¬ 
cal  Latin. 

There  appeared  in  the  Vox  Magistri 
of  the  Classical  Outlook  a  letter  from 
an  Army  officer  to  his  high-school 
Latin  teacher  in  which  he  tells  how, 
when  encamped  in  Florida,  his  com¬ 
manding  officer  appointed  him  one 
starry  night  to  conduct  a  class  in  celes¬ 
tial  navigation.  He  first  wondered 
what  he  could  tell  the  men  to  make  it 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time,  keep 
it  educational.  Then  his  mind  wan¬ 
dered  back  to  his  lAtin  class.  That 
was  it!  He  would  point  out  the  con¬ 
stellations  and  tell  some  of  the  stories 
connected  with  them.  This  he  did, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  his  com¬ 
pany  commander  who  asked  where  he 
had  secured  all  his  information.  And 
the  letter  closed  with  a  request  for  the 
name  of  the  star  book  that  the  teacher 
used,  so  that  the  officer  might  get  it 
and  have  a  copy  for  future  use. 

Correlations  with  art  are  always  in¬ 
teresting.  The  ancients  were  masters 
of  architecture  and  sculpture.  The 
influence  of  classic  design  is  to  be  seen 
in  every  town  in  our  vast  country. 

In  this  period  of  emphasis  on  the 
mathematical  sciences  the  Latin  teach- 
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er  who  does  not  make  a  correlation  be¬ 
tween  mathematical  terminology  and 
Latin  is  definitely  not  doing  her  bit  to¬ 
ward  the  furthering  of  our  cause. 

Literature  is  filled  with  classical  al¬ 
lusions.  These  allusions  have  a  far 
greater  meaning  for  the  pupil  who  has 
studied  mythology  in  the  Latin  class. 
In  Mount  Clemens  many  of  our  resort 
hotels  have  classical  names.  We  have 
the  Medea,  Arethusa,  and  the  Olympia, 
the  exterior  of  the  latter  bearing  not  a 
little  resemblance  to  a  Greek  temple. 
Consequently  we  read  the  stories  of 
Medea  and  Arethusa  and  learn  the 
significance  of  these  names  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  One  of  the  classics  still  taught 
by  some  in  sopohomore  English  classes 
is  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar.  Be¬ 
fore  reading  this  play  the  average  high- 
school  sophomore  needs  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  Roman  life  and  government 
to  increase  further  his  understanding 
when  he  starts  his  reading  of  the  play. 
Frequently  I  am  asked  by  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  English  department  to 
come  into  their  classes  and  help  create 
for  them  the  necessary  Roman  back¬ 
ground.  This  definitely  helps  to  make 
the  pupils  in  these  classes  aware  of  the 
Latin  department  and  an  occasional  re¬ 
cruit  thus  joins  our  ranks. 

It  is  not  enough,  either,  merely  to 
correlate  Latin  with  other  school  sub¬ 
jects,  but  it  should  be  tied  up  with  as 
many  phases  of  school  life  and  as  many 
outside  interests  as  possible.  Nor  is 
top-notch  teaching  in  the  classroom 
sufficient.  Our  colleagues,  administra¬ 
tors,  parents,  in  short  our  communities 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  value  of 
studying  Latin.  Too  often  they  look 
at  the  subject  in  terms  of  their  experi¬ 
ence,  sometimes  unhappy  and  deaden¬ 
ing.  They  think  of  Latin  as  still  be¬ 
ing  taught  by  these  antiquated  proce¬ 
dures.  Glad  they  w’ere  to  leave  the 
portals  of  a  Caesar  class  far  behind 


them,  and  they  have  never  re-entered 
these  doors  since  leaving. 

How  may  we  best  make  our  com¬ 
munities  aware  of  the  importance  of 
studying  Latin  ?  Certainly  not  by 
drooping  pessimism !  Rather  we  must 
show  some  optimism  ourselves.  In 
Michigan,  as  in  many  states,  Latin 
Week  is  observed  each  spring,  and  the 
effort  expended  has  paid  dividends  in 
interest  not  only  among  Latin  pupils 
but  among  their  elders  as  well.  Schools 
hold  Open  House  and  parents  are  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  Latin  Department. 
Activities  are  publicized  in  the  daily 
papers  and  well-known  local  persons 
are  asked  to  publish  statements  about 
the  value  of  Latin.  Latin  clubs  pres¬ 
ent  special  programs  for  the  pupils 
and  many  interesting  exhibits  are 
planned.  So  the  school  and  the  com¬ 
munity  are  made  aware  of  the  values 
secured  by  Latin  study. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  use  of  propa¬ 
ganda  and  indoctrination  in  many 
countries  today,  but  we  must  not  go  to 
that  extreme.  We  must  temper  our 
indoctrination  so  that  we  do  not  de¬ 
stroy  altogether  that  which  we  have 
sought  to  build  up.  It  is  true  that 
“Latin  for  Latin’s  sake”  will  not  in¬ 
crease  our  enrollments.  But  if  we 
make  our  pupils,  their  classmates,  and 
our  communities  aware  of  the  need  for 
language  study.  Latin  will  hold  its 
own  because  it  is  so  closely  related  to 
all  the  languages  of  the  world. 

The  w’ar  is  not  dealing  us  a  crush¬ 
ing  defeat  as  some  would  have  us  think. 
The  fact  is  that  the  outlook  for  foreign 
language  study  was  never  brighter  than 
it  is  now’.  The  chaos  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  has  presented  the  Latin  teacher 
with  golden  apples  of  opportunity. 
“Carpe  diem” !  Let  us  chart  our 
course  w’ith  all  the  courage  of  our  con¬ 
victions,  strength,  and  enthusiasm  of 
purpose.  “Tua  res  agitur.” 


Latin  and  the  Integration  Programl 
at  Marygrove  College 

By  SISTEiR  FRANCIS  JOSEPH 

Marygroi^  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Departmental  spefiaiiia- 

tion,  the  elective  system,  tod  in 
general,  a  lack  of  unified  sjchieve- 
ment  of  means  and  ends  in  education 
have  long  created  a  serious  pro^J^lem  in 
American  institutions  of  highef  learn¬ 
ing.  The  guidance  and  coumjel  pro¬ 
grams  operating  in  most  collt^'ra  today 
have  checked  to  some  extent  tfte  evils 
of  the  elective  system.  Provided  that 
the  general  requirements  for  gradua¬ 
tion  constitute  a  true,  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  this  handling  of  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
to  be  had.  Ifowever,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  the  problem  of  specialization 
and  isolation  consequent  upon  it.  As 
a  solution,  fundamental  reorganization 
of  the  college  curriculum,  in  which  the 
value  of  integrating  closely  related 
fields  is  recognized,  has  been  apparent 
for  some  time.  Especially  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  as  well  as  in  the  areas  of  so¬ 
cial  studies,  art,  and  music,  are  these 
relationships  more  closely  fuiictioning. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  describe  in  general, 
as  it  concerns  all  departments,  and  in 
particular  as  it  concerns  the  Latin  de¬ 
partment,  the  integration  program 
which  has  been  operating  for  several 


called  a  Seminar  in  Fundamental  Relor 
Hons  and  has  as  its  immediate  purpose 
to  integrate  learning  in  the  related  de¬ 
partments.  It  is  a  two-hour  course. 
One  hour  is  a  departmental  meeting  at 
which  students  present  and  discuss  fac¬ 
tual  data  on  the  problem  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  seminar  proper.  This  de¬ 
partmental  meeting  is  a  preparation 
for  the  seminar  itself  through  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  findings  on  a  subject  too  broad 
for  any  one  student  to  prepare  alone. 
The  seminar  proper,  which  meets  one 
hour  each  week,  is  a  formally  prepared 
program  planne<l  by  the  faculty,  since 
we  are  dealing  with  undergraduates. 

The  size  of  the  seminar  determines 
the  number  of  pai)ers  on  each  program 
and  the  time  limit  for  each,  i.  e.,  three 
papers  would  allow  from  six  to  eight 
minutes  for  delivery.  The  papers 
(ideally)  contain  no  factual  data  be¬ 
yond  those  which  are  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  formulate  a  conclusion  or  to 
present  a  problem.  Thus,  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  present  attitudes,  opinions, 
and  conclusions  of  literary,  social,  or 
moral  significance  relative  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  under  discussion.  Needless  to  say, 
each  paper  is  carefully  prepared  with 


years  at  Marygrove. 

The  program  consists  of  a  two-year 
cycle  (four  semesters)  in  which  de¬ 
partments  of  the  senior  college  are 
grouped  t(^ether  to  study  and  discuss 
common  problems.  The  course  is 


annotations  and  bibliography,  the  out¬ 
line  having  been  previously  submitted 
to  the  departmental  professor  for  ap¬ 
proval — in  fact,  its  preparation  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  largest  single  task  of  the 
semester.  The  student  memorizes  the 
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paper  verbatim  and  is  required  to  han¬ 
dle  all  questions  in  the  discussion 
which  follows  from  the  floor.  In  a 
fifty-minute  period,  the  time  limit  on 
papers  permits  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  of  discussion.  Two  tests, 
mainly  objective,  are  given  in  the 
course.  The  bibliography,  paper,  ease 
and  frequency  of  discussion  are  large 
factors  in  determing  the  semester  grade 
for  each  student.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  development  of  third-year 
students.  During  the  first  few  weeks, 
they  allow  the  seniors  to  hold  the  floor ; 
by  the  end  of  the  semester  they  are 
eager  to  express  the  authority  for  their 
views.  At  the  close  of  the  Senior  year, 
it  is  found  that  the  average  student  is 
an  active,  intelligent  chairman,  can 
handle  questions  from  the  floor  with 
considerable  ease,  and  enters  into  dis¬ 
cussion  easily  and  frequently.  In 
these  days  when  America  needs  an 
articulate  citizenry,  this  contribution 
is  socially  significant.  So  much  for 
the  general  integration  program  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  ooll^. 

The  language  area  comprises  the  ma¬ 
jors  of  the  Latin,  Modem  Language, 
English  and  Speech  departments.  This 
group  rotates  successively  in  three 
semesters  with  the  sociology,  music, 
and  history  major.  The  fourth  semes¬ 
ter  the  language  arts  function  alone. 
Some  of  the  problems  common  to  the 
integrating  fields  which  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  are;  Woman’s  role  in  a  democ¬ 
racy;  the  relationships  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  music  and  poetry  as  seen  in  their 
common  origin  and  their  common  ele¬ 
ments  as  arts,  with  emphasis  on  form, 
especially  rhythm.  The  Renaissance 
has  furnished  many  problems  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  for  the  language-history 
area. 

A  particularly  interesting  seminar 


in  which  the  language-arts  alone  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  which  will  illustrate  the 
eflicacy  of  the  integration  program  was 
one  on  the  subject  of  satire.  The  prob¬ 
lem  proposed  was :  What  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  satire  considered  in  relati(ni 
to  the  cultural  background  that  pro¬ 
vokes  it  and  is  in  turn  influenced  by  it  ? 
As  guides  for  research,  three  questions 
were  to  be  answered,  namely:  What 
conditions  provoke  satire  ?  What  is 
its  relation  to  literary  and  historical 
truth  ?  How  effective  is  it  ?  A  mini¬ 


mum  bibli<^raphy  and  reading  list  is 
previously  prepared  by  the  professor 
in  each  department,  but  original  re¬ 
search  is  required,  and  the  card  indexes 
of  the  students  are  checked  periodical¬ 
ly.  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  prob¬ 


lem,  the  faculty  moderators  decided  in® 
this  instance  to  have  the  first  two  semi^^ 
nars  in  the  form  of  a  panel  discussion^H 
The  first  panel  aimed  at  getting  (^8 
definition  ^  satire,  distinguishing  it,^ 
from  wit,  humor,  and  sarcasm.  The 
second  panel  attempted  to  determine 
the  types  of  satire  according  to  the 
literary  form  employed,  the  object  of 
the  attack  and  the  personal  attitude  of 
the  satirist.  Let  me  remark  here  that 
since  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modem 
language  is  required  of  all  students, 
seminars  in  the  language  arts  are  con 
sequently  facilitated. 

For  the  first  program  of  individual 
papers,  a  student  of  the  English  di 
partment  discussed  the  subject:  “Sa 
tire — is  it  the  abuse  of  the  function  of 
humor  or  the  normal  exercise  of  it  ?” 

A  Latin  major  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Is  the  impetus  to  write  satire 
the  result  of  disappointment?”  The 
third  speaker  was  from  the  French  de¬ 
partment  and  prov<^ed  an  enthusiastic 
discussion  from  her  research  on  the 
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question:  “Is  Piers  Plowman  a  sa- 
tire?” 

The  ability  to  see  relationships  has 
always  been  considered  an  earmark  of 
intellectual  power.  This  course  is 
proof  postive  that  this  ability  not  only 
needs  development  in  our  students  but 
is  just  the  type  of  learning  which,  with 
proper  guidance,  efficiently  achieves 
this  purpose.  Relationships  are  stressed 
in  each  department  of  the  college  but 
the  seminar  is  designed  to  exercise  this 
faculty  consistently.  Subsequent  pro¬ 
grams  presented  relationships  between 
the  prevailing  philosophy  and  satire  of 
the  period  involving  the  various  Greco- 
Roman  philosophies,  eighteenth-cen- 
tuiy'  rationalism,  and  modern  material¬ 
istic  philosophy  against  which  Ches¬ 
terton  and  Belloc  have  used  the  weapon 
of  laughter  so  effectively.  Nor  was 
the  literary  form  of  satire  overlooked 
in  its  relation  to  the  social,  literary, 
and  political  conditions  which  pro¬ 
voked  it.  Social  satire  as  illustrated 
by  a  particularly  enlightening — albeit 
humorous — program  on  Woman,  As 
Satirists  See  Her,  created  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  echoed  in  other  departments 
of  the  college. 

Horace,  Boileau,  Dry  den,  and  Pope 
were  evaluated  not  merely  as  satirists 
who  contributed  to  literary  criticism, 
but  two  programs  were  presented 
which  gave  an  opportunity  for  com¬ 
parison  with  contrasting  background 
of  social  and  political  life  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  effect  on  the  literary  period  in¬ 
volved.  Is  it  not  a  worth-while  ac¬ 
complishment  to  train  youth  to  think 
in  terms  of  cause  and  effect  ? 

The  effectiveness  of  the  principle  of 
intention  is  readily  seen  from  the 
following  questions  proposed  by  the 
students  in  the  seminars  and  which  are 
taken  at  random  from  my  notes : 


Why  is  it  that  Horace  appealed  to 
eighteenth-century  England  I 

Of  what  importance  to  the  interest 
of  the  Spanish  party  was  the  Satire 
Menipeef 

Why  would  the  Russian  theater  put 
on  an  enormous  puppet  production  of 
Gulliver’s  Travels  I 

Would  you  say  that  Shaw  is  a  mod¬ 
em  Swift  or  Juvenal  ? 

Is  the  motive  of  reform  a  necessary 
element  of  satire  ? 

Is  the  satire  of  today  the  satire  of 
two  hundred  or  two  thousand  years 
ago? 

As  a  literary  type,  satire  since  Pope 
and  Johnson  has  been  dead — is  this 
statement  true  without  qualification  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
course  offers  such  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  broad  outlook  and  integrated 
information.  In  addition,  the  student 
is  trained  to  read  widely  and  with  pur¬ 
pose,  to  discriminate  values,  to  grasp 
interrelationships,  and  finally,  to  ex¬ 
press  these  views  with  ease  in  correct 
diction.  Will  any  educator  seriously 
maintain  that  this  is  not  a  worth-while 
achievement  \ 

The  student  reaction  to  the  course  is 
generally  favorable  though  there  is 
common  agreement  on  the  problem  of 
time  for  completion  of  the  required 
reading.  However,  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  time  is  perhaps  one  of  the  big 
lessons  learned  from  this  course.  To 
the  faculty  it  is  a  workable  program 
and  a  stimulus  for  study  and  interest 
in  other  fiields.  Especially  to  the  ma¬ 
jors  in  the  Latin  department  is  it  a 
laboratory  that  proves  the  statement 
that  “Rome  is  the  channel  from  which 
flows  the  culture  of  our  Western  civili¬ 
zation.” 


Nazi  Germany  and  Ancient  Sparta‘ 

By  MARS  M.  WESTINGTON 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literature 
Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind. 

All  great  movements  in  the  his-  diately  began  to  plant  the  seed  for  the 
tory  of  the  world  have  stemmed  strengthening  of  Germany’s  continent- 
from  crises  either  real  or  imag-  al  position.  Fortunately  for  his  pur¬ 
inary.  The  all-out  program  for  war  pose,  the  seed  fell  on  fertile  and  well- 
as  formulated  by  the  National  Socialist  prepared  ground,  for  a  long  successi(Mi 
Party  of  Germany  had  its  origin  like-  of  intellectual  leaders  had  been  build- 
wise  in  a  critical  period.  In  the  gen-  ing  up  the  soil.  For  over  one  hundred 
eral  turmoil  resulting  from  a  great  and  fifty  years  the  war  note  had  been 
military  reverse  that  stung  deeply,  sounded  in  German  literature,  philoso- 
physical  distress  and  mental  confusion  phy,  and  art  with  the  regularity  of  a 
assumed  such  proportions  as  to  furnish  fugal  theme  in  Bach.  Mein  Kampf, 
a  fruitful  breeding  ground  for  a  savior  “that  great  manual  of  crime,”  is  but 
who  would  promise  to  restore  a  peo-  the  end  of  a  logical  chain  of  thought 
pie’s  faith  in  itself  and  hope  in  its  which  began  long  before  Goethe  and 
future.  The  man  who  rose  up  as  a  de-  continued  via  Schopenhauer,  Hegel, 
liverer  is  known  to  the  world  as  Adolph  Fichte,  Ranke,  Treitschke,  Nietzsche, 
Hitler  —  an  individual  who  by  his  Spengler,  and  lesser  lights.  From  the 
own  admission  had  since  childhood  pen  of  these  men  flowed  a  perennial 
raved  about  everything  which  smacked  stream  of  panegv^ric  about  racial 
of  war  or  militarism.*  Some  three  superiority,  glorification  of  war,  and 
years  before  his  shadow  lengthened  world  conquest. 

over  the  land  and  when  he  had  not  yet  But  Hitler’s  program  was  so  far  dif- 
attained  perfection  in  the  art  of  dis-  ferent  from  that  of  the  past  that  it  has 
simulation,  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  been  aptly  termed  a  revolution  in  edu- 
party’s  publications :  “It  is  impossi-  cation  rather  than  an  evolution.  In 
ble  to  build  up  an  army  and  give  it  a  old  German  education  the  intellectual 
sense  of  worth  if  the  object  of  its  exist-  a8|>ect  was  stessed.  But  Hitler  has  no 
ence  is  not  the  preparation  for  war.  use  for  things  of  the  mind.  Emil 
Armies  exist  .  .  .  only  for  the  tri-  Ludwig  says :  “Hitler  is  the  first  Ger- 
umphal  execution  of  war.”*  Fired  man  to  fight  and  suppress  the  spirit  on 
by  his  own  militaristic  convictions  and  behalf  of  the  State.  He  turned  the 
aided  by  the  urge  to  expansion  which  anti-intellectual  sentiments  of  a  hun- 
exists  in  the  totalitarian  state.  Hitler  dred  kings  and  princes  into  a 
upon  assuming  office  in  1933  imme-  Hitler’s  enmity  toward  intellec 

1  This  pap«r  in  its  original  form  was  read  at  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Aprii  7,  1944.  It  has  been  ex- 
panded  for  publication  in  this  issue  of  "EducaUon”  at  the  request  of  the  Editor. 

2  Adolph  Hitler,  "Mein  Kampr*  (New  Tork,  1940),  pp.  7  f. 

8  Quoted  by  Hamilton  F.  Armstrong  in  “Wo  Or  They"  (New  Tork,  1987)  p.  88. 

4  "The  Oermans,”  trana  Heins  and  Ruth  Norden  (Boston,,  1941),  p.  479. 
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gprings  largely  from  hia  own  experi¬ 
ence.  As  Ludwig  bluntly  puts  it,  “Be¬ 
cause  he  has  learned  nothing,  he  hates 
the  intellect.”®  Another  reason  which 
might  be  advanced  for  the  Naxi  lead¬ 
er’s  disparagement  of  the  intellectual 
side  of  education  is  that  popular 
ignorance  is  often  a  good  yardstick  of 
a  dictator’s  security.  Hitler’s  intel¬ 
lectual  deficiency  combined  with  the 
fluency  of  his  stormy  oratory  recall  to 
mind  the  old  dictum,  “He  that 
thinketh  by  the  inch  and  talketh  by 
the  yard  ought  to  be  kickM  in  the 
pants.” 

Years  before  his  ride  to  power  the 
Nazi  dictator  foreshadowed  his  educa¬ 
tional  program  in  these  terms :  “I  shall 
eradicate  the  thousands  of  years  of 
human  domestication.  I  want  to  see 
again  in  the  eyes  of  youth  the  gleam  of 
the  beast  of  prey.  A  youth  will  grow 
up  before  which  the  world  will 
shrink.”*  Not  only  is  Hitler  himself  a 
“Spartan  in  the  simplest  sense,”'^  but 
Herr  Bernard  Rust,  the  Nazi  Minister 
of  Education,  has  also  a  “Spartan  in¬ 
terpretation  of  life”  as  expressed  in 
the  Official  Teachers’  Manual  in  use  in 
the  German  Schools:  “The  German 
character  can  be  formed  only  if  it  pro¬ 
motes  a  feeling  for  power,  if  it  pro¬ 
motes  obedience  and  modesty  in  the  in¬ 
dividual.”* 

Hitler  was  smart  enough  to  realize 
that  success  in  his  war  program  hinged 
upon  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
war.  And  since  it  was  in  the  schools 
that  the  military  spirit  could  be  most 
effectively  fostered,  he  set  about  to  re¬ 
model  the  whole  system  of  education, 


gearing  it  to  the  Nazi  war  machine. 
First  of  all,  co-education  was  banished 
except  for  children  under  four  years  of 
age.  Then  physical  training  was  placed 
upon  a  pedestal  with  the  consequent 
subordination  of  other  subjects.  For 
“above  all,”  says  Hitler,  “the  young 
and  healthy  boy  has  to  learn  to  be 
beaten  .  .  .  The  folkish  State  has  not 
the  task  of  breeding  a  colony  of  peace¬ 
ful  aesthetes  and  physical  degenerates 
.  .  .  Thus  the  meaning  of  sports  is 
not  only  to  make  the  individual  strong, 
versatile  and  bold,  but  it  has  also  to 
harden  him  and  to  teach  him  how  to 
bear  inclemencies.”* 

This  philosophy  of  education 
springs,  of  course,  from  Hitler’s  own 
aversion  to  cultural  subjects,  an  aver¬ 
sion  which  is  mirrored  in  his  attack  on 
the  former  educational  program.  In 
condemning  the  old  system  he  contends 
that  if  Germany’s  former  leaders  had 
only  learned  boxing  thoroughly  instead 
of  the  refinements  of  culture,  they 
would  never  have  been  cowardly 
enough  to  sell  their  country  down  the 
river  in  the  form  of  a  revolution.  “Our 
entire  body  of  intellectual  leaders,”  he 
says,  “had  been  educated  only  ‘intel¬ 
lectually’  and  were  bound  to  be  de¬ 
fenseless  .  .  .  when  on  the  side  of  the 
opponents  .  .  .  the  crowbar  came  into 
action.  But  all  this  was  possible  only 
because  our  higher  schools,  in  princi¬ 
ple,  did  not  educate  men,  but  officials, 
.  .  .  lawyers,  journalists,  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  their  mentality  alive,  pro¬ 
fessors.”^® 

Let  us  first  examine  education  for 
boys  in  Hitler’s  Germany.  The  Nazi 


5  ••Ibid.,"  p.  47«. 

•  C.  J.  Hambro,  "How  to  Win  the  Peace”  (Philadelphia,  1942),  p.  106. 

7  Hitler,  op  clt.,  pp.  127  f.,  n. 

8  Gregor  Zlemer  “EVlucation  for  Death"  (New  York,  1941),  p.  21. 

9  Op.  nit.,  p.  618. 

10  ibid.,  p.  617.  It  Is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Oswald  Spengler  placed  Latin  In  the 
foreground  for  educational  value  in  both  the  old  and  new  Germany  and  that  his  disciple,  HiUer. 
also  admits  its  worth  (ibid.,  p.  322,  n.;  pp.  627  f.) 
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dictator  is  a  good  psychologist.  He 
takes  the  boy  into  the  State  Day  Nurs¬ 
eries  at  the  impressionable  age  of  three. 
Within  a  year  the  boy  is  doing  the 
goose-step  with  a  stick  over  his  shoul¬ 
der.  At  the  age  of  six  he  enters  the 
Pimpf  (Junior)  group,  at  ten  the 
Jungvolk  (Young  People),  at  fourteen 
the  Hitler  Jugend  (Hitler  Youth)  or¬ 
ganization  and  at  eighteen  the  army, 
or,  with  its  permission,  the  university 
or  some  other  institute  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  In  all  these  stages  he  is  trained 
particularly  in  party  ideology.  He 
performs  almost  every  type  of  athletic 
achievement  from  marching  to  para¬ 
chuting.  In  true  Spartan  style  the 
severity  of  this  training  increases  with 
the  child’s  years.  His  songs  extol 
self-scacrifice  for  the  cause,  battles, 
bloody  flags,  heroes’  graves,  and  world 
conquest.  All  boys  wear  imiforms, 
carry  knives  or  daggers,  and  at  pe¬ 
riodic  intervals  beginning  at  the  age  of 
six,  they  swear  that  they  will  die  for 
the  Fiihrer.  Physical  training  with  a 
military  turn  is  emphasized  through¬ 
out  and  all  courses  are  taught  with  the 
aim  of  creating  a  good  Nazi.  Herr 
Rust  in  his  speech  of  Nov.  15,  1934 
declared  that  the  purpose  of  Nazi  edu¬ 
cation  was  to  “make  good  Hitlerites 
and  heroic  Germans  ready  to  die  for 
their  race  and  country.” “ 

So  even  in  the  primary  schools 
young  Nazis  are  given  a  good  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  military  way  of  life.  The 
primers,  both  in  word  and  picture,  de¬ 
scribe  camp  life,  marches,  martial 
drums,  and  boys  growing  into  soldiers ; 


mathematical  problems  are  presented  ■ 
in  terms  of  airplanes,  bomb-loads,  and 
flying  distances  from  Berlin  to  other 
European  capitals ;  history  is  perverted 
to  develop  ardent  followers  of  the 
Fiihrer;  geo-politics  provides  a  fine' 
opportunity  for  propaganda  play.^* 

In  the  secondary  schools,  education 
is  developed  along  similar  lines.  Phy¬ 
sics  and  chemistry  stress  the  study  of 
weapons  and  poison  gas  respectively, 
drawing '  involves  the  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  of  parachute  jumping,  men 
wearing  gas  masks,  and  aerial  attacks 
on  factories  and  bomb-proof  cellars.^* 
The  special  effort  to  develop  a  war 
psychology  in  the  schools  is  reflected  in 
a  statement  of  a  high  school  principal, 
Hans  Ziegler,  in  the  N.S.L.B.  (Na¬ 
tion  Socialist  Teachers’  Union)  pe¬ 
riodical,  Die  DetUsche  Schule  (June- 
July,  1935):  “Education  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  weapons,  then,  is  no  special 
branch  of  our  education ;  rather,  it  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  very  core  of  our 
entire  education.”^*  Even  a  boy’s 
leisure  time  is  turned  to  the  end  of 
war  and  conquest.  A  ten-year-old’s 
toys  consist  of  maps,  small  revolver, 
tin  soldier,  gas  mask,  and  bust  of  the 
Fiihrer ;  his  interest  is  also  fostered  in 
tents,  javelins,  and  compasses.  In 
the  long  “Comrades’  Evenings”  he 
finds  his  delight  in  books  dealing  with 
aviators,  infantry,  colonies,  and  nurs¬ 
ing  sisters.  When  he  b^ins  to  cycle, 
the  “German  Cyclist”  gives  him  the 
following  admonition:  “Boys  on  bi¬ 
cycles  must  try  to  remember  the  names 
of  towns,  rivers,  mountains  and  lakes 


11  “AmbaMador  Dodd’s  Diary.”  1M3*1S38.  ed.  by  William  E.  Dodd.  Jr.,  and  Martha  Dodd 
(New  York.  1941),  p.  191.  The  aim  of  Nasi  instruction  has  not  changed  in  the  last  ten  years. 
According  to  a  recent  statement  in  the  Berlin  newspaper.  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeltung,  “The 
major  aim  of  Nasi  education  is  to  produce  a  type  of  man  who  will  prove  to  be  an  active  National- 
Socialist  fighter.  Being  intelligent,  studious  or  an  ’intellectual  individualist*  is  out  of  date,” 
(see  Pathfinder,  June  6,  1944). 

12  Erika  Mann,  “School  For  Barbarians,”  trans.  Muriel  Rukeyser  (New  York.  193S),  pp. 
66  ff. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  95  ff 
14  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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as  well  as  the  material  and  type  of 
architecture  of  bridges,  etc.  They  may 
be  able  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge 
for  the  good  of  the  Fatherland.”*® 

Since  true  science  has  been  per¬ 
verted  to  the  science  of  weapons  and 
defense  (Wehrwissenachaft),  the  uni¬ 
versities  have  degenerated  into  great 
training  schools  and  the  colleges  into 
military  academies.  By  the  end  of  his 
college  career  the  Nazi  youth  is  “phy¬ 
sically  and  psychologically  conditioned 
to  the  bearing  of  arms”  and  is  prepared 
to  die  as  a  soldier.** 

This  one-sided  instruction  patently 
rests  upon  the  theory  that  boys  should 
be  trained  for  war.  They  must  not  be 
prepared  for  a  life  of  “peace  and  or¬ 
der”  but  for  “a  part  in  a  crusade  in 
which  readiness  to  fight  and  fanatical 
enthusiasm  for  fighting  are  normal.”*^ 
The  army  is  to  be  regarded  as  “the 
ultimate  and  highest  school  of  patriotic 
education”  and  the  period  of  military 
service  as  “the  conclusion  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  education  of  the  average  Ger¬ 
man.”**  At  the  end  of  his  army  ser¬ 
vice  the  young  man  is  to  be  given  “two 
documents,  his  diploma  as  a  State  citi¬ 
zen  as  a  legal  document  which  now  per¬ 
mits  him  public  activity,  and  his  cei> 
tificate  of  health  as  a  confirmation  of 
physical  health  for  marriage.”*®  Af¬ 
ter  attaining  citizenship  he  is  to  be 
placed  by  the  State  in  a  post  where  he 


can  render  the  most  useful  service  to 
the  fatherland. 

The  obvious  similarity  of  this  train¬ 
ing  to  that  of  early  Sparta  would  in  it¬ 
self  suggest  a  conscious  effort  at  imita¬ 
tion.  Emil  Ludwig  has  presented  con¬ 
cisely  the  Spartan  aspect  of  the  Nazi 
regiment :  “The  Germans  have  never 
suffered  such  inroads  on  their  ultimate 
liberties  as  during  the  past  nine  years. 
No  one  is  left  to  work  as  he  pleases, 
when  he  pleases,  where  he  pleases  .  .  . 
The  whole  land  resembles  a  huge  bar¬ 
racks  into  which  the  six-year-old  Ger¬ 
man  is  admitted,  where  he  is  trained, 
drilled,  broken  and  held  until  even  the 
funeral  ceremonies  are  prescribed.”*® 
But  the  principle  of  reasoning  from 
parallels  does  not  per  se  represent  the 
scientific  approach  to  this  or  any  other 
problem.  So  we  must  pass  from  the 
realm  of  the  inferential  to  that  of  the 
visual  and  actual.  A  look  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  schools  will  quickly  confirm  our 
suspicions.  For  the  watchword  which 
every  student  is  taught  is  this :  *"8par- 
iam  nactvs  es,  hone  exoma”  (“Sparta 
is  your  country;  make  the  most  of 
it”)** 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  what 
Hitler  has  done  to  the  German  school 
system,  we  must  get  a  picture  of  this 
Sparta  which  the  young  German  has 
officially  been  given  by  the  state  as  his 
model.  Like  Germany,  Sparta  was  es- 


15  Ibid.,  pp.  31,  33. 

16  For  the  dominance  of  the  "Spartan”  ideal  In  German  higher  education  cf.  Hitler,  op.  clt., 
P.  46,  n. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  618  and  note. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  620,  637. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  621. 

20  Op.  cit.,  pp.  486  f. 

21  E.  E.  Kellett,  "The  Story  Of  Dictatorship"  (New  York.  1937),  p.  183.  This  is  a  Latinised 
version  of  a  line  from  Euripides’  "Telephus."  'This  line,  which  became  proverbial,  appears  in 
Cicero  (Att.  Iv.  6.  2).  In  the  Euripidean  fragment  Agamemnon,  during  a  quarrel  with  Menelaus, 
tells  his  brother  to  confine  his  attention  to  his  own  province.  In  quoting  the  proverb,  Cicero, 
the  loyal  optimate,  realises  that  his  "Sparta"  or  "peculiar  province"  is  now  merely  servile  sub¬ 
mission,  in  true  Nasi  style,  to  the  triumvirate. 

Professor  Karl  Lehmann-Hartleben  shows  how  professorial  thinking  in  Germany  suddenly 
went  into  reverse  with  the  establishment  of  the  Nasi  regime.  He  tells  of  a  German  professor 
of  ancient  history  who  had  formerly  demonstrated  that  Sparta  had  attaine<I  to  greatness  only 
in  the  archaic  period,  before  the  adoption  of  militailsm.  Under  the  Nasis  the  same  Instructor 
renounced  his  stand  and  proved  that  it  was  democracy  which  brought  Athens  to  her  knees,  and 
eulogised  Sparta  for  the  development  'of  “the  really  'great  values  of  heroic  Nasi-humanlty. 
("United  Front  of  Humanism,"  Classical  Weekly,  XXXVI  [1943],  173). 
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Bentially  a  land  power.  At  a  time 
when  other  Greek  states  were  trying  to 
solve  their  land  and  population  prob¬ 
lems  by  such  peaceful  methods  as  over¬ 
seas  colonization  or  economic  reforms, 
Sparta  preferred  the  later  German 
technique  of  military  conquest  of  her 
neighbors  as  a  means  of  securing  both 
Lehensraum  and  additional  slaves  to 
maintain  the  increasing  number  of  her 
citizen-warriors.  At  the  end  of  the 
Second  Messenian  War,  however,  the 
Spartans  were  faced  with  a  crisis. 
They  had  not  much  more  than  survived 
this  struggle,  and  to  most  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  they  had  denied  all  human 
rights.  When  the  Spartans  took  stock 
of  their  position  they  saw  a  situation 
charged  with  dynamite.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  meet  this  potential  dan¬ 
ger,  they  introduced  the  eunomia,  the 
famous  social  legislation  which  future 
generations  ascribed  to  Lycurgus. 

Without  taking  time  to  discuss  the 
questionable  historicity  of  the  great 
Spartan  lawgiver,  we  may,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paper,  follow  tradition. 
The  changes  effected  by  Lycurgus  were 
as  seismographic  as  those  instituted  by 
Hitler.  From  now  on  it  was  the  state, 
rather  than  the  individual,  that  exer¬ 
cised  complete  control  over  every  phase 
of  the  Spartan’s  life  from  birth  to 
death.  A  state  which  was  to  be  always 
prepared  for  war  must  rear  its  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  physically  strong  and  inured 
to  hardships  similar  to  those  which 
they  would  eventually  have  to  undergo 
in  many  a  passage  at  arms.  A  normal 
baby  was  spared  by  the  state  to  be 
reared ;  a  deformed  infant  or  a  weak¬ 
ling  was  ex}>o8ed  to  death.  Since 
psychology  had  not  yet  been  born, 
Spartan  boys  were  not  taken  by  the 

22  Politics.  1S39B  2. 


state  as  early  as  in  Germany;  not  un¬ 
til  the  age  of  seven  did  the  supervision 
of  the  authorities  replace  that  of  the 
home.  From  then  until  they  were 
twenty  the  boys  lived  a  communal  life, 
receiving  instruction  and  training 
along  intellectual  and  physical  lines. 
But  Sparta  too  slighted  the  intellectual 
side.  The  mind  was  developed  only 
so  far  as  might  turn  out  a  good  soldier. 
Music  and  poetry  were  inspired  by  the 
martial  spirit ;  by  Aristotle’s  time, 
however,  music  had  been  removed  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  curriculum.*^  Oratory 
had  no  appeal  whatever  to  a  Spartan. 
All  conversation  was  brief  and  to  the 
point.  At  the  public  tables  the  boys 
could  speak  only  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Sparta’s  proverbial  brevity  of 
expression  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
story  told  of  one  of  her  generals  who, 
when  he  discovered  that  his  army  was 
entrapped,  merely  remarked :  “Break¬ 
fast  here ;  supper  in  Hades.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Plato,  many  Spartans  were  un¬ 
able  to  solve  the  most  simple  problems 
in  arithmetic  and  had  no  interest  at  all 
in  such  subjects  as  science  or  logic. 
And  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Spartans  for  the  most  part  were  not 
taught  even  to  read. 

But,  although  mental  training  was 
neglected,  special  attention  was  given 
to  bodily  development.  Plutarch  says 
that  of  reading  and  writing  the  Spar¬ 
tans  “learned  only  enough  to  serve 
their  turn ;  all  the  rest  of  their  training 
was  calculated  to  make  them  obey  com¬ 
mands  well,  endure  hardships,  and 
conquer  in  battle.”**  To  this  end  the 
young  Spartan’s  physical  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  so  comprehensive  as  to  in¬ 
clude  ever\'  type  of  sport.  Hitler 
would  really  have  enjoyed  life  at 
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Sparta  since  every  effort  was  made  to 
develop  pugnacity.  Especially  would 
he  hav6  revelled  in  the  Pancratium  — 
a  sport  that  combined  all  the  legal  tech¬ 
niques  of  wrestling  and  boxing  besides 
choking,  kicking,  biting,  and  gouging. 
In  addition  to  receiving  gymnastic  in¬ 
struction,  the  boys  were  trained  in 
inarching,  and  in  mimic  battles  involv¬ 
ing  manoeuvres  which  would  make 
them  particularly  belligerent. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  both  admired 
certain  features  of  the  Spartan  educa¬ 
tional  system,  but  the  militaristic  slant 
given  the  program  evoked  their  strong 
rebuke,  especially  since  it  stressed  the 
corporate  aspect  of  life  and  rendered 
the  Spartans  incapable  of  governing 
when  they  attained  empire.^^  Further¬ 
more,  both  philosophers  agree  that  no 
statesman  should  be  interested  prim¬ 
arily  or  solely  in  foreign  warfare;  nor 
can  a  man,  in  their  opinion,  rank  as  a 
finishoil  lawgiver  unless  he  shapes  his 
war  legislation  for  |)eace  rather  than 
his  peace  legislation  for  war.^®  Aris¬ 
totle  also  disapproves  of  the  emphasis 
which  the  Spartans  placed  upon  the 
physical  side  of  education  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  intellectual  and  pours  cen¬ 
sure  on  the  brutalizing  nature  of  their 
athletic  exercises  in  which  he  says  they 
confuse  roughness  with  courage.** 

Also  in  fields  other  than  sport  the 
Spartan  youth  underwent  a  toughen¬ 
ing  process.  As  he  grew  older,  he  had 
to  prepare  his  own  meals,  go  barefoot, 
and  often  play  unclad.  From  the  age 
of  twelve  his  bed  was  a  bundle  of  rush¬ 
es  which  he  had  to  gather  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas.  Only  a  single  tunic 
protected  him  against  winter’s  extremi¬ 
ties.  Since  the  Spartan  was  not  an 


ardent  devotee  of  the  Saturday  night 
bath,  his  flesh  became  hard  and  dry. 
The  Spartans  were  a  religious  pet^le 
but  with  them  cleanliness  was  not  next 
to  godliness.  A  Spartan’s  garment 
was  as  strong  as  his  broth,  and  the 
strength  of  this  culinary  concoction  is 
indicated  by  the  reaction  of  a  visiting 
Athenian  who,  on  tasting  it,  observed 
that  he  now  knew  why  no  Spartan 
feared  death.  The  ability  to  endure 
pain  unflinchingly  was  inculcated  by 
floggings,  tortures,  and  privations. 
Even  as  late  as  Plutarch’s  day  many  a 
Spartan  youth  actually  expired  under 
the  lash  after  voluntarily  baring  his 
back  at  the  festival  of  Artemis 
Orthia.*^ 

At  the  age  of  twenty  the  Spartan, 
w’ho  was  now  considered  a  w’arrior, 
left  the  training  house  and  entered  the 
barracks  to  complete  his  military  edu¬ 
cation.  At  thirty  he  became  a  citizen 
and  married.  Neither  of  these  expt'ri- 
ences,  however,  terminated  his  sol¬ 
dier’s  life  in  the  barracks.  Until  the 
age  of  sixty  he  w’as  on  call  for  military 
service  and  saw  his  wife  only  when  he 
was  not  needed  at  the  mess,  drill 
ground,  or  gymnasium.  With  the  ath¬ 
letic  program  which  lasted  from  early 
boyhoo<l  to  old  age,  life  at  Sparta, 
as  today  in  Nazi  Germany,  was  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  a  great  training  camp  for 
athletes  and  warriors.  The  watchward 
of  the  Spartan  educational  system 
might  well  have  been  Chaere,  Lycurge 
(“  Heil  Lycurgus.”) 

Adopting  the  see-saw  novelistic  tech¬ 
nique,  let  us  return  to  the  mental  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver.  In 
his  general  laudation  of  things  mili¬ 
tary,  Hitler  holds  up  as  an  ideal  for 


24  Ptoto,  Laws,  6S0D;C6<E;  ArUtotle,  Pol.  1271B  4;  133SB  12  ff. 

26  Plato.  Law*.  628D.E;  AriatoUe.  Pol.  1322B  12  ff. 

2<  Ibid.,  1338B  12. 

27  Plutarch.  Lycura.  18.1. 
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prospective  soldiers  of  the  Third  Reich 
his  comrades  in  the  old  German  army. 
Never  does  he  tire  of  eulogizing  these 
young  warriors;  they  are  a  pillar  of 
virtue.  After  commending  their  per¬ 
severance  to  the  death  in  the  World 
War,  he  says:  “Truly,  these  heroes 
too  deserve  a  memorial:  ‘Wanderers, 
ye  who  come  to  Germany,  announce  to 
the*  homeland  that  we  are  lying  here, 
loyal  to  the  fatherland  and  faithful  to 
duty.’  The  text  of  this  suggested 
memorial  would  require  no  comment 
before  a  classical  audience.  For  the 
benefit  of  non-classicists  it  will  be  suflS- 
eient  to  mention  that  Hitler  proposes 
to  honor  Gennan  valor  by  borrowing 
Simonides’  famous  epitah  written  to 
commemorate  the  Spartans’  immortal 
delaying  action  against  the  Persian 
host  at  Thermopylae: 

‘Go  thou,  stranger,  and  bear  to  Lace¬ 
daemon  this  message : 

Tell  them  that  here  we  lie,  faithful  to 
Sparta’s  commands.’*® 

Young  Nazis  have  been  schooled  to 
believe  that  the  finest  thing  in  life  is 
the  opportunity  to  die  for  Germany. 
Hon.  C.  J.  Hambro  says:  “They 
would  rather  die  than  yield  a  position,” 
and  the  seemingly  endless  struggle  at 
Cassino  verifies  the  words  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  statesman.  His  remark  has 
also  been  corroborated  by  recent  radio 
and  newspaper  comment  by  officers  who 
have  faced  these  young  fanatics  in  bat¬ 
tle.  The  general  tenor  of  this  com¬ 
ment  is  that  when  these  young  Nazis 
are  told  to  hold  a  position  they  hold  it 
to  the  end. 

But  this  scheme  of  drilling  into  the 
youth  the  idea  of  no  surrender  or  die 
is  “old  stuff.”  Twenty-five  hundred 

2S  Op.  cit..  p.  2<8. 

29  Trans.  F^fessor  Walter  Hiller. 

SO  Herodotus  vii.  104.4,6,  trans.  Raa-llnson' 


years  ago  the  Spartans  glorified  death 
in  battle  and  by  the  same  token  heaped 
shame  on  a  retreat.  Let  us  “tune  in” 
on  a  Spartan  as  he  describes  his  fellow 
country  men  to  the  Persian  king, 
Xerxes,  just  before  D-Day  of  the  early 
struggle  between  dictatorship  and 
democracy :  “The  Lacediemoniang, 
when  they  fight  singly,  are  as  good 
men  as  any  in  the  world,  and  when 
they  fight  in  a  body,  are  the  bravest  of 
all  .  .  .  Law’  is  the  master  whom 
they  own  .  .  .  Whatever  he  commands 
they  do;  and  his  commandment  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same:  it  forbids  them  to  flee 
in  battle,  whatever  the  number  of  their 
foes,  and  requires  them  to  stand  firm, 
and  either  to  conquer  or  die.”*** 

Spartan  w’omen  were  famed  for  the 
Stoic  courage  which  led  them  to  prefer 
death  in  battle  for  their  sons  to  the 
disgrace  of  retreat  or  defeat.  “Come 
back  with  your  shield  or  on  it”  was 
the  injunction  of  the  Spartan  mother 
to  her  son  as  he  marched  forth  to  war. 
In  point  of  family  casualties  Sparta 
as  well  as  Iowa  had  her  Sullivans. 
And  in  Sparta  too  the  mother  bore  up 
with  unusual  fortitude.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  a  mother,  on  meeting  the  troops 
returning  from  battle,  was  told  that  her 
five  sons  had  fallen.  “That  is  not 
what  I  wanted  to  know,”  she  replied, 
“I  want  to  know  this,  did  Sparta 
win  ?”  In  case  of  a  military  reverse 
the  mothers  of  the  slain  adorned  them¬ 
selves  w’ith  garlands;  the  mothers  of 
the  survivors,  with  mourning.  Some 
mothers  are  said  even  to  have  killed 
their  sons  for  cow’ardice. 

German  mothers  who  lose  sons  in 
battle  have  also  been  taught  to  draw 
deeply  from  the  wells  of  Stoicism. 
Frau  Gertrud  Scholtz-Klink,  one  of 
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the  Nazi  Party’s  women  leaders  ex¬ 
horts  them  in  these  w’ords:  “When  a 
gon  is  lost  in  war,  a  German  woman 
should  take  this  attitude,  ‘I  didn’t  want 
him  different.’  No  German  woman 
should  ask  on  such  an  occasion  ‘Why 
just  my  son  ?’ 

It  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  mar¬ 
tial  valor  that  the  Spartans  alone  of  all 
the  Greeks  possessed  an  unwalled  city; 
When  the  inhabitants  asked  Lycurgus 
about  fortifying  their  city,  he  senten- 
tiously  answered :  “A  city  will  be  well 
fortified  which  is  surrounded  by  brave 
men  and  not  by  bricks.^  For  more 
than  four  hundred  years  the  Spartan 
sky  was  never  reddened  by  an  invader’s 
camp  fires.  But  it  should  be  admitted 
that  Sparta’s  feeling  of  security  was  en¬ 
gendered  in  some  measure  by  her  rel¬ 
ative  inaccessibility,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  almost  impassable  mountains 
and  situatefl  some  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea.*^ 

It  will  not  be  impertinent  to  observe 
that  in  the  century  and  a  quarter  since 
Napoleon,  no  war  has  ever  been  waged 
on  German  soil,  but  the  Germans  have 
waged  w-ar  in  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  ^[oreover,  the  very  words  of 
Lycurgus  have  found  an  echo  in  Hit¬ 
ler;  “The  best  protection  will  not  be 
represented  in  its  (i.c.,  a  country’s) 
arms,  but  in  its  citizens;  not  fortress 
walls  will  protect  it  but  the  living  wall 
of  men  and  women,  filled  with  highest 
love  of  the  country  and  with  fanatical 
enthusiasm.”*^  The  Nazi  dictator, 
however,  has  evidently  experienced  a 
change  of  mind  since  penning  these 


lines  since  he  has  long  put  his  trust  in 
the  much-vaunted  West  Wall.  It  is 
also  significant  that  the  security  of 
Prussia,  the  “warrior  core”  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  has  almost  been  a  match  for  that 
of  Sparta.  The  similarity  betwt*en 
the  two  states  in  this  respect  prompts 
Emil  Ludwig  to  observe: 

“A  state  like  Prussia,  which  in 
three  hundred  years  of  existence  as  a 
military  power  has  been  defeated  but 
twice,  could,  like  Sparta,  attain  its 
remarkable  growth  from  margraviate 
to  empire  only  by  iron  discipline  of 
war  as  a  craft.”*® 

In  both  Sparta  and  Germany  the 
education  of  girls  plays  a  minor  role 
and  therefore  calls  for  briefer  consid¬ 
eration  than  that  of  the  boys.  In  this 
field  too  Hitler  stresses  the  physical 
phase  and  least  of  all  the  intellectual 
aspect.  He  says:  “Not  ...  in  the 
virtuous  old  maid  does  it  (i  e.,  the 
state)  see  its  ideal  of  humanity  but 
...  in  women  who  in  turn  are  able  to 
bring  men  into  the  world  .  .  .  The 
goal  of  female  education  has  invariably 
to  be  the  future  mother.”*®  In  Mein 
Kampf  Hitler  devotes  eight  and  a  half 
pages  to  the  education  of  boys  but  only 
six  lines  to  that  of  girls.  The  day  of 
the  Amazons  is  clearly  past. 

For  educational  purposes  the  girls 
are  divided  into  two  age  groups :  Those 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
are  known  as  the  J ungmddel  (Young 
Girls) ;  those  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one  comprise  the  Bund  Deui- 
scher  Model  (League  of  German 
Girls),  often  known  as  the  B.D.M. 
girls.  Those  in  the  younger  division 


31  Indianapolis  News,  Dec.  2$,  1943. 

32  Plutarch,  Lycurg,  19.4. 

33  Oswald  Spengler  attributed  Sparta’s  firmness  as  a  polity  to  the  fact  that  she,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  Athena  belonged  to  that  type  of  state  "in  which  the  nobility  or  the  tradition  shaped  by 
the  nobility  is  wholly  at  the  service  of  the  common  cause.”  ("The  Decline  Of  The  West"  (New 
York,  1939)  Vol.  II,  p.  368.) 

34  Op.  clt.,  p.  635. 

35  Op  cit.,  p.  165. 

36  Op.  clt.,  pp.  616,  621. 
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receive  a  few  educational  rudiments 
prescribed  by  the  Party.  But,  above 
all,  they  are' given  instruction  in  sex, 
eugenics,  and  preparation  for  child¬ 
birth.  When  promoted  to  the  older 
group,  each  girl  must  learn  the  duties 
of  motherhood  before  she  reaches  the 
age  of  sixteen,  for  the  Fiihrer  has 
asked  all  B.D.M.  girls  to  become  the 
mothers  of  future  soldiers.  Both 
groups  follow  an  arduous  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program  which  is  often  semi¬ 
military  in  nature.  They  sing  bloody, 
gory,  martial  songs  and  take  oaths  to 
die  for  Hitler. 

The  pathological  Nietzsche,  totter¬ 
ing  on  the  brink  of  madness,  posed  this 
question :  “Where  is  the  race  strong 
enough  to  get  rid  of  morals  ?”  The 
Nazis  have  put  forth  every  eflPort  to 
see  that  this  appeal  should  not  go  un¬ 
answered.  For  the  Fuhrer  has  in¬ 
formed  every  B.D.M.  girl  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  have  a  child,  even  out  of  wed¬ 
lock.  The  man  has  simply  turned 
morality  upside  down  and  said  that 
wrong  is  right.  The  girls  are  sent  to 
the  National  State  Welfare  Homes  to 
have  their  babies,  which  are  cared  for 
at  state  expense.  As  a  further  meas¬ 
ure  intended  to  increase  the  popula¬ 
tion,  Hitler  established  the  National 
League  of  Large  Families,  encouraged 
early  marriages,  and  offered  special 
financial  inducements  to  newlyweds.*® 
In  the  Spartan  system  too  eugenics 
played  an  important  role.  Men  fit  for 
the  state  military  machine  must  have 
hardy  mothers.  Consequently  “Re¬ 
quired  Physical  Education”  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Spartan  girl’s  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  girls  were  left  with  their 
mothers  but  were  formed  into  classes 
in  which  they  engaged  in  a  broad 

86  Flit!  Brennecke,  “Th®  Naii  Primer,”  tn 
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sports  program  that  was  quite  stren¬ 
uous  but  less  severe  than  that  of  the 
boys.  The  maidens  discarded  their 
effeminacy  by  wearing  only  a  tunic  in 
the  processions,  by  running  and  wrest¬ 
ling  unclad  before  mixed  audiences, 
and  by  singing  and  dancing  at  certain 
festivals  either  in  the  nude  or  in  a 
tunic  only  (depending  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Greek  word.)*^  Such  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  to  be  regarded  as  incen¬ 
tives  to  marriage,  which  was  not  con¬ 
summated  until  the  contracting  parties 
were  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  were 
then  expected  to  marry  and  grave 
political  disabilities  were  inflicted  on 
the  Spartan  who  did  not  take  the  mai^ 
riage  vow.  In  Sparta,  as  in  Nazi 
Germany,  the  state  encouraged  large 
families  by  pronouncing  the  father  of 
three  sons  exempt  from  military  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  father  of  four,  free  from 
all  state  burdens.  Since  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  a  girl’s  training  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  “a  race  of  buxom,  coarse-minded 
hoydens”  and  since  Spartan  wedlock 
represented  a  duty  owed  the  state 
rather  than  a  voluntary  union,  the ' 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  was  not 
rigidly  preserved.  This  looseness 
found  expression  in  adultery  by  con¬ 
sent  of  a  husband  who  might  want  a 
stronger  offspring  than  he  himself 
could  beget : 

“Lycurgus  did  not  regard  sons  as 
the  peculiar  property  of  their  fathers, 
but  rather  as  the  common  property  of 
the  state,  and  therefore  would  not  have 
his  citizens  spring  from  random  par^ 
entage,  but  from  >the  best  there  was. 
In  the  second  place,  he  saw  much  folly 
and  vanity  in  what  other  peoples  en¬ 
acted  for  the  regulation  of  these  mat¬ 
ters;  in  the  breeding  of  dogs  and 
horses  they  insist  on  having  the  best 

s.  Cbllda  (New  York,  1»88),  pp.  9«f. 
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sires  which  money  or  favor  can  secure, 
but  they  keep  their  wives  under  lock 
and  key,  demanding  that  they  have 
children  by  none  but  themselves,  even 
though  they  be  foolish,  or  infirm,  or 
diseased  .  .  .  The  freedom  which  thus 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  marriage  re¬ 
lations  was  aimed  at  physical  and 
political  well-being.”** 

This  sentiment  has  a  strong  Hitler¬ 
ian  flavor.  For  the  mating  of  healthy 
individuals,  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  is  one 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  Nazi  dic¬ 
tator  hopes  to  build  a  master  race.  And 
Hitler  too,  as  an  exponent  of  the  “sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest”  principle,  buttress¬ 
es  his  reasoning  by  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  similar  practices  in  the 
lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.*® 

It  is  quite  patent  that  the  Spartan 
educational  system  precluded  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  normal  family  life.  That 
the  same  situation  exists  today  under 
the  Nazis  is  attested  by  Henri  Lich- 
tenberger  in  his  book,  “The  Third 
Reich.”  This  writer  says  that  the  Nazi 
youth  organizations  have  pre-empted 
so  much  of  a  boy’s  or  a  girl’s  leisure 
time  that  family  life  is  badly  disrupted 
and  he  concludes  that  “the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  generations,  far  from  being 
bridged,  is  only  becoming  greater  un¬ 
der  the  Spartan  r%ime  installed  by 
Hitlerism.” 

Over  two  thousand  years  ago  Publi- 
lius  Syrus  included  the  following 
among  his  laws  and  maxims:  Mvltos 
timere  dehet,  quern  multi  timent  (“He 
whom  many  fear  must  fear  many.”) 
Thus  a  totalitarian  state  requires  a 
highly  organized  police  system.  In 
the  Gestapo,  Germany  has  perfected 
the  most  elaborate  police  force  of  mod¬ 


em  times.  A  secret  report  cm  the  lead¬ 
ing  circles  in  the  Gorman  army  dated 
Dec.  12, 1939,  shows  that  the  Gestapo’s 
activities  are  really  the  result  of  mili¬ 
tary  policy  and  that  Hitler  is  a  mere 
fagade.  Its  duties  are  to  apprehend 
anyone  who  seems  dangerous  to  the 
state  and  who  should  therefore  be 
either  incarcerated  or  eliminated.  Vice 
Chancellor  von  Papeu  in  his  Marburg 
speech  of  June,  1934  said:  “No  peo¬ 
ple,  if  it  wishes  to  survive  before  his¬ 
tory,  can  permit  itself  eternal  insurrec¬ 
tion  from  below.  The  day  must  come 
when  that  movement  has  to  cease.” 
Immediately  after  came  the  Blood 
Bath.  Since  that  time  the  Gestajw’s 
orgies  of  violence  have  resulted  in  in¬ 
dividual  and  mass  executions  on  a 
scale  hardly  surpassed  in  history.  As 
a  result  of  the  repressive  measures  of 
Himmler  and  his  political  gangsters 
thousands  have  been  murdered  in  the 
most  horrible  ways,  and  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  either  have  become  “guests”  in  the 
cells  of  the  Gestapo  or  know  only  too 
well  the  “delights”  of  Dachau  and 
other  prison  camps.  No  public  accusa¬ 
tion,  no  benefit  of  counsel,  no  trial  is 
granted  because  Hitler  can  brush  legal¬ 
ity  aside  at  his  pleasure.  Deutsche 
Justiz,  publication  of  the  German  Min¬ 
istry  of  Justice,  reflects  the  dictator’s 
scorn  of  legal  systems  in  this  epigram¬ 
matic  statement :  “A  handful  of  force 
is  better  than  a  sackful  of  justice.”^® 
But  it  is  to  Sparta  that  we  must  look 
for  the  prototype  of  the  Gestapo.  The 
Spartan  crypteia  was  a  secret  police 
system  which  in  its  day  was  equally 
as  efficient  and  famous  as  its  Nazi 
counterpart  in  our  time.  Established 
about  464  B.  C.  after  the  revolt  of  the 


38  n>id.,  IS.  8,  9,  trana.  Perrin.  Loeb  Claaa.  Llbr.,  ed.  of  1928. 

39  In  hla  idea  of  the  Teutonic  aupernian,  the  establiahment  of  a  hisher  race,  the  training  of 
an  elite,  and  the  discarding  of  unhealthy  organisms  Hitler  has  been  influenced  not  only  by 
Lycurgus  but  also  by  Nietssche.  Cf.  L.udwig,  op.  clt.,  p.  389. 

40  Ousted  by  P.  Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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Helots  and  Messenians,  it  existed  for  war  and  government  and  who  thought 
exactly  the  same  purpose  as  the  Ges-  that  they  were  a  chosen  people  born  to 
tapo,  namely,  the  suppression  of  insur-  rule  others.  They  were  the  prototype 
rectionarj’  activities  among  the  dis-  of  the  Prussian  Junkers,  the  power 
contended  elements  of  the  population,  center  of  Xazi  Germany.**  Next  to 
This  organization,  like  the  Gestapo,  them  ranked  the  Perioeci,  the  commer- 
was  backed  by  the  military  group.  It  cial  class ;  and  last  of  all  the  Helots, 
consisted  of  a  select  band  of  youths  who  as  degraded  serfs  tilled  the  soil 
who  went  in  and  out  among  the  Helot  allotted  the  citizens  and  paid  their 
population,  quietly  ushering  into  the  tribute  in  the  products  of  the  soil  just 
next  world  anyone  who  was  an  object  as  many  a  German  peasant  has  done  in 
of  suspicion  to  the  authorities.  J ust  recent  years.**  So  in  Sparta  we  have 
as  in  Germany,  no  trial  was  granted  the  picture  of  a  state  which  was  essen- 
the  victim,  for  the  crypteia  operated  tially  a  military  garrison  maintaining 
under  the  control  of  the  ephors,  who  on  supremacy  over  an  unfriendly  subject 
entering  office  declared  war  on  all  He-  population  from  which  it  stayed  aloof, 
lots  in  the  name  of  the  state  in  order  Now  this  is  exactly  the  plan  which 
that  anyone  who  slew  a  Helot  might  Hitler  has  for  his  new  Euroj>ean  order 
not  incur  the  charge  of  impiety.  Ger-  as  revealed  by  Otto  Strasser,  cofounder 
many’s  Himmeler  and  his  “pistol  of  the  National  Socialist  Party,  who 
packin’  ”  papas  had  their  forerunners  later  broke  with  Hitler.  Strasser  says 
in  Sparta’s  men  of  the  dagger  who  sur-  that  in  a  conference  which  Hitler  and 
prised  their  victim  and  slew  him  on  be  had  some  years  ago  the  former 
the  spot  just  as  Hitler  did  his  best  “naively  explained  that  it  would  be  the 
friend,  Ernst  Riihm.  The  crypteia  of-  duty  of  Germany’s  leaders  in  the  years 
fered  a  severe  training  in  hardihood,  to  come  to  organize  the  Reich  on  Spar- 
a  feature  of  the  system  which  elicited  tan  lines  to  prepare  her  for  the  hege- 
the  praise  of  Plato.  But  its  darker  mony  of  Europe.  ‘The  German  peo- 
side  is  reflected  in  its  widespread  mas-  pie  alone  will  be  a  caste  of  warriors; 
sacres  which  attained  the  high-water  the  other  nations  will  be  helots,  work- 
mark  in  a  crisis  of  the  Peloponnesian  ing  for  the  Teuton  warrior  caste.  Our 
War  (the  Greek  “World  War”)  when  sword  will  guarantee  their  peace,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  Helots  were  will  be  the  recompense  for  their  labor, 
liquidated  at  one  time  as  a  result  of  or-  There  will  no  longer  be  five,  six  or 
ganized  assassination  on  the  part  of  eight  Great  Powers  in  Europe;  there 
Sparta’s  secret  police.  will  be  only  one  all-powerful  Ger- 

The  Spartan  social  order  fell  into  many’  ”**  And  Strasser  replied ;  “You 
three  distinct  groups.  The  first  con-  must  surely  know  that  even  Sparta  did 
sisted  of  the  descendants  of  the  con-  not  succeed  in  establishing  her  dictator- 
quering  Dorians  —  the  Spartans  par  ship  over  Athens,  but  that  as  a  result 
excellence,  an  exclusive  land-holding  of  their  quarrels  democratic  Athens 
aristocracy  whose  sole  occupation  was  and  grim  Sparta  alike  fell  a  prey  to 

41  IiUdwiK  mention*  the  defiant  Buperlorlty  of  the  Prussians  over  the  other  German  classes 
whom  the  Junkers  down  through  the  years  have  held  In  subjection  (op.  dt.  p.  14). 

42  Spender  has  pointed  out  the  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  attitude  toward  the 
Helots  and  the  conduct  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  In  the  Slavonic  Blast  (op.  cit.  p.  332). 

43  Otto  Strasser,  '"Hitler  and  I,”  trans.  Owenda  David  and  Eliic  Mosbacher  (Boston,  1940), 
pp.  214  ff. 
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foreign  barbarians.  Have  you  read 
Clemenceau’s  Demosthenes?  Do  you 
know  the  Philippics?  Unity  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  have  saved 
Greece,  and  unity  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  Europe.  A  good  National- 
Socialist  must  be  a  European ;  he  must 
contribute  to  Europ)ean  solidarity.” 
To  this  Hitler  rejoine<l :  “There  is  no 
solidarity  in  Europe;  there  is  only 
submission.  Sparta  failed  because  she 
lacked  a  tyrant,  and  because  she  was 
governed  by  a  clique  of  incapable  aris¬ 
tocrats.”  Strasser  then  mentions  Hit¬ 
ler’s  disappointment  when  Britain  and 
France  entered  the  war,  and  goes  on  to 
say:  “He  still  has  moments  when  he 
believes  that  ...  he  will  be  able  to 
win  England  over  to  his  side.  Never- 
the-less  his  dreams  of  European  domi¬ 
nation  remain  unaltered.  Since  Eng¬ 
land  refuses  to  understand  him,  he  has 
decided  that  she  must  suffer  the  fate 
of  other  subject  jx>pulations,  reduced 
to  the  state  of  hefhts  in  the  serv’ice  of 
Spartan  Germany.”  In  other  words, 
Hitler  in  true  Spartan  style,  brings  the 
Germans  within  the  fold  and  condemns 
all  others  to  outer  darkness.  The  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  Europeans  consists  of  crea¬ 
tures  worthy  of  no  better  fate  than  to 
spend  their  lives  in  toiling  as  Helots 
for  the  glory  and  enrichment  of  the 
German  Reich.  They  are  to  be  a 
“hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.” 

A  complete  discussion  of  this  topic 
would  reveal  many  other  striking 
parallels  in  German  and  Spartan  life. 


including  the  system  of  landholding, 
the  abolition  of  free  speech,  the  loss  of 
individualism,  the  improvisation  of 
law,  the  simplicity  of  life,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  crushing  of  culture  which  in 
both  countries  fell  beneath  the  hob¬ 
nailed  minions  of  illiterate  boors.*^ 
but  the  closeness  as  well  as  the  number 
of  analogies  which  we  have  treated  in 
detail,  the  watchword  of  the  German 
school  system,  and  Hitler’s  own  words 
to  Otto  Strasser  would  seem  to  prove 
incontrovertibly  that  both  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  present  National  So¬ 
cialist  regime  and  in  his  plans  for  a 
new  European  order,  the  Nazi  dictator 
has  consciously  and  deliberately  copied 
Spartan  institutions  and  concepts  in 
wholesale  fashion.  Germany  has  be¬ 
come  a  giant  twentieth-century  Sparta 
in  which  her  people  have  worked  hard, 
saved  scrupulously,  and  contented 
themselves  with  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.« 

If  our  reasoning  has  been  correct, 
we  may  briefly  draw  two  conclusions. 
First,  it  is  a  country’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  largely  determines  its  politi¬ 
cal  thought  and  its  attitude  toward 
war.  Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chancellor 
of  the  First  Reich,  said  it  was  the 
Prussian  schoolmaster  who  won  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz  in  1866.  And 
Hitler,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Third 
Reich,  calls  the  school  “the  seedbed  of 
the  coming  generation.”  Armaments 
have  no  self-starters.  As  Hon.  C.  J. 
Hambro  has  observed,  a  nation  which 


44  Hirschmann  in  hia  chapter  entitled  “Degradation  of  Culture.”  commenta  on  the  cultural 
lag  among  the  Spartuna  who  were  the  “pureat  caate  racially  among  the  Oreeka”  (Dorothy 
Thompson  et  al.,  “Naalam”  (New  York,  1*34,  p.  8»).  In  showing  how  Spartan  culture  went 
down  the  drain.  Bmll  Ludwig  also  connects  Sparta  and  Germany:  “Athena  produced  dramaa 
and  atatuea,  templea  and  philoaophlea,  whose  forma  even  today  aet  the  standard  for  our  eyes 
and  thoughts.  But  Sparta  —  victorious  Sparta  —  would  be  all  but  forgotten  were  it  not  for  an 
occasional  imitator  pi'ou<Uy  calling  himself  and  his  subjects  Spartan  and  actually  for  a  wretched 
little  while  winning  victories  by  discipline  and  obedience,  as  Berlin  and  Its  Pdhrer  are  again 
doing  today”  (op.  clt,  p.  liC).  i 

46  The  "military  discipline,  passion  for  commanding  and  obeying,  Spartan  training  and 
frugal  life”  of  this  “itation  of  warriors”  is  noted  by  Ludwig  (ibid.,  p.  63). 
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manufactures  the  correct  spirit,  need 
never  worry  about  the  manufacture  of 
arms.  Secondly,  history  is  'not  “the 
bunk.”  Modem  history  does  not  be¬ 
gin  from  scratch.  Cicero  once  said: 
“not  to  know  what  happened  before 
you  were  born  is  to  remain  always  a 
child.  For  what  is  man’s  life  if  it  is 
not  to  be  linked  with  the  life  of  earlier 
generations  by  the  memory  of  the 
past  ?”  There  are  many  lessons  which 
the  modern  world  may  leam  from  an¬ 


tiquity.  For  history  is  merely  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  man’s  experience  and 
ancient  history  is  but  an  early  chapter 
in  that  experience.  The  whole  past  is 
so  directed  toward  an  explanation  of 
the  present  that  any  division  between 
yesterday  and  today  is  purely  fanciful. 
And  one  thing  is  sure.  The  person 
who  believes  that  he  can  learn  nothing 
from  the  past  because  it  is  out  of  date 
is  not  likely  to  accomplish  much  for 
the  future. 


“The  liberal  arts  college  is  one  of  the  foundations  upon  which  our 
democracy  is  built  ...  It  must  recover  its  ability  to  turn  out  men  soundly 
trained  in  mathematics  and  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  broadening  humanities. 
There  may  be  some  argument  on  this,  but  I  would  even  like  to  see  Greek  and 
Latin  restored  to  their  ancient  glory.” 

— James  V.  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
In  Commencement  Address, 
Princeton,  June  21,  1944. 


Non-es$entials,  Such  as  Chaucer  - 
i  and  Latin 

!  By  GEORGE  A.  LAND 


'^ewton  High  School, 

HEN  war  skrikea  a  democracy 
as  it  did  tile  United  States  on 
December  1941,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  distinguish  two  types  of  reaction. 
One  class  of  citizenk  silently  and  grim¬ 
ly,  stalks  off  to  training  camp  or  to  of¬ 
fice  or  to  factory  ahd  farm  determined 
to  make  ready  for  ^his  grim  business  of 
war.  These  are  supreme  in  their  real¬ 
ism.  Their  actions  speak  more  elo¬ 
quently  and  convincingly  than  words. 
There  is  another  class,  just  as  sincere 
and  devoted  to  country  as  the  first, 
which  seems  to  feel  that  the  mantle  of 
Elijah  has  fallen  upon  its  shoulders 
and  that  it  has  been  divinely  appointed 
to  tell  its  fellow  citizens  how  the  past 
has  been  wrong  and  what  the  present 
and  the  future  demand  in  atonement. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  seen 
both  classes  in  this  country.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  first  class  has  been  by  far 
the  more  numerous  and  the  war  effort 
has  progressed  with  precision  and 
speed.  The  second  class,  while  less 
numerous,  has  been  active  too,  more 
openly  and  conspicuously,  because  of 
the  inade-in-Germany  faith  in  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  propaganda. 

Now  no  thinking  person  doubts  the 
value  of  wide  and  candid  publicity. 
Knowledge  is  ever  the  seed  of  prepress. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  good 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  free  use 
of  the  press  and  the  radio  and  the 

1  “Tou  and  Tour  Family  Will  be  Moblliied,’ 


NewtonvUle,  Mass. 

speaker’s  platform.  Still  the  situation 
has  presented  a  made-to^rder  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  many  to  deliver  themselves  of 
pet  ideas,  often  ill-conceived  and  illogi- 
cally  nourished.  The  number  of  pan¬ 
aceas  for  our  national  ills  has  been  le¬ 
gion,  the  advice  to  our  rulers  and  legis¬ 
lators  has  been  endless.  Yes,  even  our 
schools  and  colleges  have  not  escaped. 

Writing  in  the  American  Magazine,^ 
Harry  Hopkins  said,  “High  school 
courses  should  be  shortened  so  students 
will  have  more  time  to  work,  especially 
on  farms.  Some  students  should  quit 
high  school  entirely.  I  see  no  reason 
for  wasting  time  on  what  today  are 
none  essentials,  such  as  Chaucer  and 
Latin.” 

About  the  same  time  the  Boston  pa¬ 
pers  reported  that  a  speaker,  nationally 
prominent,  in  a  conference  with  some 
undergraduates  at  Radcliffe  College 
said,  “I  believe  that  girls  had  better 
get  out  of  college  and  go  to  work  unless 
their  college  training  is  helping  fit 
them  for  some  specific  task.  I  don’t 
believe  people  can  get  by  without  work¬ 
ing  in  the  world  of  the  future.” 

Before  a  group  of  educators,  a  speak¬ 
er  from  a  New  England  college  said, 
“We  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of  our 
past  snobbishness.”  This  quotation  was 
the  title  of  a  newspaper  editorial  in 
which  the  writer,  after  stating  that  a 
survey  completed  prior  to  December  7, 

American  Magulne,  D«c.  194S. 
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1941,  showed  that  54%  of  the  coun-  of  our  high-chool  boys  and  girls  had 
try’s  high  school  boys  and  girls  were  not  been  trained  in  mechanical  skills, 
taking  a  straight  classical  course,  said,  this  too  is  the  result  of  careless  think- 
“It  is  useless  to  waste  time  regretting  ing.  Modem  methods  of  mass  produo- 
that  we  could  have  had  millions  of  tion  have  made  it  possible  to  train  in- 
high-school  boys  and  girls  better  pre-  telligent  workers  to  produce  imple- 
pared  for  a  work-a-day  world  —  better  ments  of  war  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
prepared  to  meet  a  nations  wartime  to  train  soldiers  to  use  them.  Our  na- 
needs.”  tional  life,  and  this  includes  our  edu- 

But  enough !  This  is  the  sort  of  cational  system,  has  always  been  de- 
thing  which  all  too  frequently  we  have  signed  for  peace.  We  Americans  do 
been  forced  to  read  and  hear  since  the  not  wish  it  otherwise.  Yet  when  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Briefly,  it  would  need  arises  our  American  boys  with 
say  to  the  American  people  that  the  adequate  training  and  experience  have, 
cultural  elements  which  have  been  as  always,  become  soldiers  inferior  to 
the  foundation  of  Western  eivili-  none.  As  to  our  workers,  the  achieve- 
zation  for  centuries  should  have  been  ments  of  the  last  two  years  prove  with- 
discarded  long  ago,  because  they  did  out  any  doubt  that  American  industry 
not  prepare  for  war,  and  by  all  is  inferior  to  none.  It  is  not  mere 
means  they  should  be  discarded  mechanical  skill  which  has  attained  the 
now,  because  we  are  at  war,  just  results  we  have  seen  in  industry.  It 
as  though  there  never  had  been  war  be-  is  trained  intelligence  and  the  Ameri- 
fore.  While  these  ideas  are  expressed  can  spirit.  The  only  logical  couclu- 
with  all  sincerity,  a  little  reflection  will  sion  can  be  that  our  educational  system 
show  that  they  are  not  sound.  In  fact  hds  prepared  us  for  wartime  emergen- 
they  seem  to  betray  a  sort  of  panic,  not  cies.  The  high  schools  with  54%  of 
widespread  but  noticeable  even  in  gov-  their  pupils  taking  the  classical  course 
enment  circles  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  seem  to  have  done  a  pretty  good  job 
Bataan.  As  Vergil  expresses  it,  “Arma  after  all. 

amens  capio,  nec  sat  rationis  in  armis.”  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  war-en- 
(Aen.  II,  314).  gendered  hysteria  has  had  its  influ- 

The  advice  given  to  the  young  col-  ence  upon  the  schools.  Induced  by  the 
l^e  women  is  particularly  inane.  Of  publicity  which  I  have  mentioned  and 
course  these  young  women  are  striving  guided  by  the  suggestions  of  certain 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  life  educational  theorists,  the  schools  have 
they  expect  to  lead.  Not  all  the  work  introduced  into  their  curricula  new 
of  the  world  is,  or  will  be,  done  with  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  and 
the  acetylene  torch  and  in  blue  denims,  the  trades.  The  idea  is  the  apparent- 
There  is  other  work  of  equal,  if  not  ly  commendable  one  that  these  courses 
greater  importance.  Furthermore  these  serve  as  preinduction  courses  for  the 
college  girls  will  be  the  mothers  of  the  boys  and  better  prepare  the  girls  for  a 
next  generation.  What  better  inheri-  wartime  economy.  The  result  has  been 
tance  can  we  give  this  new  generation  that  the  languages  and  literature  have 
than  a  cultured  and  educated  mother-  suffered,  especially  some  of  the  modem 
hood  ?  languages  and  Latin. 

As  to  the  regret  that  more  millions  However,  the  essential  nature  of 
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these  courses  is  open  to  serious  ques¬ 
tion-  As  to  the  trade  courses,  thev  do 
have  value  for  those  who  enter  the 
trades.  But  here  it  is  the  girls  who 
profit  most.  The  boys  who  are  physi¬ 
cally  fit  are  not  permitted  to  stay  in  in¬ 
dustry,  but  are  called  into  the  service. 
Here,  where  it  is  possible  for  the  boys 
to  select  their  branches  of  service,  pre¬ 
induction  courses  may  have  some 
value.  But  this  is  not  often  possible. 
The  needs  of  the  service  and  the  boy’s 
intellectual  aptitude  determine  the  in¬ 
ductee’s  classification.  He  may,  or  he 
may  not,  have  a  chance  to  use  his 
hastily  acquired  training.  If  he  does, 
still  he  will  have  to  go  through 
the  service  training  in  his  field  just 
the  same,  only  to  find,  perhaps,  that  his 
preinductiou  course  was  not  so  essen¬ 
tial  after  all.  It  was  cultural,  yes,  but 
hardly  essential.  Or  the  boy  who  has 
taken  advanced  mathematics  may  be 
assigned  to  the  artillery,  only  to  find 
that  the  mathematics  he  has  been  told 
is  so  essential,  is  all  done  for  him  by 
instruments  and  firing  tables.  A  young 
artillery  officer  was  asked  what  mathe¬ 
matics  he  used  most.  He  answered, 
“mental  arithmetic.”  Two  courses  in 
college  mathematics  were  valuable  for 
him,  yes,  for  they  were  cultural,  if  not 
essential.  In  the  final  analysis  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  chief  value  of  all 
these  courses  is  cultural.  They  are  es¬ 
sential,  if  at  all,  to  only  a  slight  degree. 
Both  industry  and  the  services  say  that 
the  need  is  for  intelligence  which  can 
be  trained  easily  to  do  specific  tasks. 
Now  among  cultural  courses,  Latin  has 
always  had  and  deserves  a  prominent 
place. 

It  is  ajciomatic  that  in  a  democracy 
the  chief  need  both  in  war  and  in  peace 
is  for  educated  citizens.  The  history  of 
education  reveals  the  part  Latin  has 


played  in  the  development  of  educated 
men  and  women  for  centuries.  Prof. 
Bagley  in  an  article  in  the  Classical 
Weekly  (Feb.  8,  1943)  has  taken  the 
stand  that  it  is  essential  for  those  who 
cau  profit  by  its  study  because  of  the 
training  it  gives  in  thinking  and  in  the 
use  of  language.  It  is  obvious  that 
training  in  both  is  necessary  in  war. 
As  for  the  inductee,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  the  thesis  that  the  study 
of  Latin  is  decidedly  a  preinduction 
course  in  the  help  it  gives  him  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  Army  Classification  Test,  part 
of  which  deals  with  language.  But  it 
is  the  purix)8e  of  this  article  to  develop 
the  thesis  that  the  teacher  of  Latin  has 
an  intrument  which  is  directly  valu¬ 
able  not  only  as  an  aid  in  producing 
war  consciousness  but  also  as  a  text  in 
teaching  principles  of  warfare.  This 
text  is  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  Have 
we  all  forgotten  that  Caesar  has  often 
been  used  as  a  “vade  mecum”  by  mili¬ 
tary  men  in  the  past  ?  Have  we  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  Caesar  can  be  used 
to  increase  the  military  understanding 
not  only  of  the  “buck  private”  but  also 
of  the  civilian  at  home  ? 

The  statement  is  often  made  that 
this  war  is  different  from  any  previous 
war  in  history.  This  statement  is  only 
partially  true.  It  is  true  so  far  as 
weapons  are  concerned.  It  is  true  of 
means  and  speed  of  communication 
and  transport.  In  so  far  as  these  ele¬ 
ments  affect  tactics,  too  are  different  in 
this  war.  Science  has  made  it  possible 
to  assemble  larger  armies  with  more 
equipment  than  has  ever  been  possible 
before.  Yet  all  these  material  things 
depend  upon  the  human  element.  Ma¬ 
chine  guns  and  powerful  artillery  and 
naval  and  aerial  engines  of  destruction 
do  not  win  battles  unless  they  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  mind  and  hand  of  man. 
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War  itself  does  not  exist  without  the 
purpose  of  man.  But  man  himself  has 
not  changed.  His  reactions  in  war  are 
the  same  today  as  they  were  on  the 
plains  of  Troy.  Man  and  his  thinking 
are  the  constant  element  in  all  warfare. 
Possibly,  then,  Caesar  has  something 
to  teach  us  in  this  war.  After  all,  mili¬ 
tary  history  is  a  part  of  our  officer 
training.  The  story  is  told  that  some¬ 
one  asked  Gen.  Eisenhower  what  a  man 
named  Hannibal  did.  The  man  was 
punished  for  his  ignorance,  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  made  him  listen  for  two  hours  to 
an  account  of  the  deeds  of  the  famous 
Carthaginian.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
lessons  Caesar  has  for  us. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Book  I  of 
the  Gallic  War  Caesar  tells  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  line  of  fortifications 
along  the  Rhone  river  to  keep  the  in¬ 
vading  Helvetians  from  the  Province. 
His  Maginot  Line  held  and  the  Helve¬ 
tians  gave  up  their  attempt  to  force  it 
and  started  a  flanking  movement  to 
gain  their  objective.  Whereupon 
Caesar  abandoned  his  defensive  posi¬ 
tion  and  started  an  offensive  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Helve¬ 
tian  force. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  the  Germans, 
like  the  ancient  Helvetians,  started  a 
war  of  aggression.  How  differently 
the  French  and  English  high  command 
handled  the  situation  in  the  early 
months  of  the  present  war.  In  1939 
France  was  reputed  to  have  the  finest 
army  in  the  world.  There  was  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  German  advance  in 
1914  which  should  have  been  the  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  that  the  Germans 
would  try  a  flanking  attack  against  the 
Maginot  Line.  Yet  the  splendid 
French  army  with  its  English  allies 
was  allowed  to  rot  in  inactivity  until 
the  Gormans  were  ready  to  execute  the 


attack  which  destroyed  France.  Caesar 
would  not  have  done  it  so.  While  it 
would  be  rash  to  say,  as  some  have  said, 
that  had  Caesar’s  strategy  been  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Germans  would  have  been 
defeated  and  France  saved,  yet  it  can 
be  said  that  the  course  of  the  war  would 
have  been  different. 

This  Helvetian  campaign  deserves 
further  attention.  After  a  preliminary 
engagement  on  the  Arar,  Caesar  fol¬ 
lowed  the  forces  of  the  Helvetians  un¬ 
til,  because  of  the  problem  of  supplies, 
he  turned  his  marching  column  to¬ 
wards  the  town  of  Bibracte.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Helvetians  also  turned  and 
began  to  follow  him.  Learning  this, 
the  crafty  Caesar  immediately  seized 
his  strategic  opportunity  and  selecting 
a  position  to  his  liking  awaited  the  at¬ 
tack.  When  it  came  he  smashed  the 
charging  phalanx  with  a  volley  of 
javelins  and  won  the  engagement  by 
the  skilful  use  of  his  reserves  in  the 
third  line. 

His  strategy  here  finds  an  interest¬ 
ing  parallel  in  the  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ence  which  befell  the  English  8th 
Army  at  Knightsbridge  in  Africa  in 
the  early  summer  of  1942.  Here  the 
English  thought  that  they  were  pursu¬ 
ing  the  retreating  Rommel  only  to  meet 
him  in  a  position  of  his  choosing  and 
as  Caesar  smashed  the  Helvetian  pha¬ 
lanx  with  his  javelins,  so  Rommel 
smashed  the  English  tanks  with  his 
artillery.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that 
the  Germans  have  made  better  use  of 
Caesar  than  have  the  Allies,  in  spite  of 
the  Nazi  contempt  for  the  classics.  Or 
is  it  that  both  Caesar  and  the  German 
Staff  understand  better  the  eternally 
fundamental  principles  of  military 
strat^’  ? 

In  Book  VII,  after  his  success  at 
Avaricum,  Caesar  divided  his  forces,. 
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sending  part  under  the  oommand  of 
Labienus  against  the  Senones  and 
Parisii,  while  with  the  remainder  he 
initiated  a  campaign  against  Vercinge- 
torix  and  the  town  of  Gergovia.  In 
this  instance  Caesar  underestimated 
the  military  and  political  power  of  his 
adversary.  While  Labienus  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  Caesar  himself  failed  to  cap¬ 
ture  Gergovia  and  the  net  result  was 
that  he  was  forced  to  begin  a  general 
withdrawal  of  all  his  forces  which 
nearly  brought  disaster  to  the  Roman 
army. 

Caesar’s  account  rather  clearly  estab¬ 
lishes  the  principle  that  a  commander 
should  not  divide  his  forces  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  who  has  not  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Gen. 
Wavell  did  in  1941  when  he  sent  to 
Greece  part  of  his  forces  after  temp¬ 
orarily  removing  the  Axis  threat  to 
Egypt.  It  may  well  be  that  Gen. 
Wavell  himself  was  not  responsible  for 
this  bit  of  faulty  strategy.  But  surely 
Caesar’s  Commentaries  have  been  read 
by  enough  generations  of  English 
schoolboys  to  have  taught  those  in 
charge  of  the  English  high  command 
that  some  other  ijction  should  have  been 
taken  in  the  commendable  attempt  to 
relieve  gallant  <jlreece. 

Again  in  thej  same  book,  at  the  very 
banning  of  tljie  campaign,  Vercinge- 
torix  had  attackjcd  the  town  of  the  Boii, 
Gorgobina  by  niime.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  which  made  it  imperative 
for  Caesar  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  allies 
in  the  besieged  town.  But  notice  how 
he  did  it.  Instead  of  marching  direct¬ 
ly  to  Gorgobina,  he  opened  a  second 
front  by  assailing  and  taking  the  near¬ 
er  towns  of  Vellaunodunum  and  Cena- 
bum.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Caesar  caused  Vercingetorix  to  raise 
the  seige  of  Gorgobina.  Caesar  ac¬ 


complished  his  purpose  speedily  and 
effectively  by  indirect  methods. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  lesson 
here  for  the  Allies.  Had  Caesar  been 
one  of  those  directing  Allied  strategy, 
it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  approved  the  sending  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  war  munitions  to  be 
sunk  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  when  these 
same  munitions  could  have  brought 
more  help  to  the  Russians  by  being  put 
to  use  on  the  Continental  side  of  the 
English  Channel.  One  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  Caesar  would  have  sent  his 
army  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  fight  Germans  in  Egypt  when  there 
were  Germans  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  to  fight  and  when  fighting 
them  there  might  conceivably  have 
been  just  as  effective  a  way  to  relieve 
the  threat  to  Egypt  and  the  Near  East. 

Caesar  has  much  more  to  teach. 
There  is  his  constant  use  of  surprise 
by  speed  in  making  decisions  and  in 
taking  offensive  action,  his  method  of 
training  his  soldiers  so  that  they  could 
direct  themselves  when  their  officers 
were  absent,  his  single  command  of 
land  and  sea  forces  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Venti,  the  results  of  his 
commando  raid  (reconnaissance  in 
force,  if  you  prefer)  in  to  Britain  in 
55,  his  skilful  use  of  reserves.  And 
then  there  is  the  story  in  Book  II  of 
the  terrible  fate  which  befell  the  Bel¬ 
gians  because  they  could  not  unite.  In¬ 
fact  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  Caesar’s 
Commentaries  which  does  not  have 
some  lesson  for  us  today. 

Just  one  more  thought  about  the 
wartime  curriculum  of  our  schools. 
What  is  this  thing  called  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Way  of  Life  V*  Does  it  consist  of 
aeroplanes  and  automobiles  and  radios 
and  fine  homes  and  things  to  eat  and 
drink  ?  Other  nations  have  all  these 
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things  —  even  Nazi  (Jermany.  No, 
our  American  Way  of  Life  is  more 
than  material  things.  .  It  is  a  way  of 
thinking  rather  than  a  way  of  living. 
It  is  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of  the 
right  to  worship  as  one  pleases,  of  the 
right  to  learn  what  one  pleases.  It  is 
the  recognition  of  a  certain  code  of 
justice  and  morality  in  social  relation¬ 
ships  and  of  a  political  concept  in 
which  the  individual  is  not  the  slave  of 
the  state,  but  the  state  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  are  one.  It  is  the  spirit  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  unfettered  desire  of  free 
men  to  study  and  enjoy,  not  science 
alone,  nor  mathematics  alone,  nor  his¬ 
tory,  nor  literature,  nor  art,  but  all  of 
them,  for  all  of  them  are  the  products 


of  man’s  creative  genius.  In  short,  H? 
is  the  spirit  of  humanism  as  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  ages.  Humanism 
in  its  free  search  for  knowledge  de¬ 
stroyed  superstitution  and  made  possi¬ 
ble  our  scientific  development.  It  is 
humanism  which  will  foster  still  higher 
scientific  development  and  yet  keep  us 
free  from  the  shackles  of  materialism 
which  have  enslaved  so  much  of  the 
world  and  brought  upon  all  men  the 
horrors  of  war  the  like  of  which  history 
does  not  record.  Yes,  Chaucer  and 
Latin  with  the  things  for  which  they 
stand  were  never  more  essential  than 
they  are  today,  to  the  end  that  those  of 
our  sons  who  return  from  the  field  of 
battle  may  find  a  better  world  in  which 
to  raise  their  sons. 


■  %' 
-■"h 
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“It  still  seems  essential  to  me  to  lay  a  foundation  which  will  make  it 
easier  to  study  foreign  languages.  If  I  had  not  acquired  enough  Latin  in 
school  to  use  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  such  languages  as  Spanish,  Italian 
and  French,  I  would  take  Latin.” 

— Eleanor  Roosevelt,  - 
in  Threshold  I,  1941,  p.  5. 


Ancient  and  Modern  Odysseys 

By  SISTER  MARY  JOSEPH  ALOYSIUS 


Clarke  College, 

UMAN  history  may  be  likened 
to  an  age-old  manuscript,  or 
palimpsest,  repeatedly  erased,  re¬ 
peatedly  rewritten.  Or  it  may  be 
likened  to  a  magnificent  cathedral 
whose  modern  architecture  assimilates 
to  itself  the  ruins  of  former  edifices. 
Human  history  is  vital  and  complex 
but  in  its  progression,  strangely  repeti¬ 
tious.  The  pattern  varies  so  slightly 
that  we  are  constantly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  past  is  the  stuff  out  of  which 
the  present  is  made,  and  that  the  past 
in  repeating  itself  inevitably  affects 
and  conditions  the  present. 

The  current  campaign  in  Italy  has 
repeated  history  in  focusing  our  inter¬ 
est  on  the  city  of  Rome — Rome  the 
Eternal  City,  the  city  of  the  ages,  the 
symbol  of  the  imperishable.  Whereas, 
some  three  thousand  years  ago,  Rome’s 
destiny  was  envisioned  by  hopeful 
odysseys  issuing  from  the  East,  in  this 
our  day,  Rome’s  menaced  destruction 
has  been  obverted  by  American  odys¬ 
seys  convoyed  from  the  West.  The 
liberation  of  the  Holy  City  on  June  4 
from  Nazi  control  highlighted  another 
memorable  event  in  the  annals  of 
Rome,  and  what  that  liberation  por¬ 
tends  for  future  world  history  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prognosticate. 

Ancient  Rome  was  the  intermediary 
of  Greek  culture  and  Christianity  to 
the  W est.  The  medium  through  which 
she  transmitted  these  priceless  legacies 
was  the  Latin  tongue.  Latin  was  the 
unifying  agency  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  Latin  was  the  universal  lan- 


Dvhuque^  la. 

guage — the  vulgate.  Latin  was  the 
language  of  history,  philosophy,  theo- 
logy,  jurisprudence,  and  scholarship. 
Men  debated,  preached,  prayed,  and 
wrote  in  Latin.  When  we  recall  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
benefits  of  Roman  Law,  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
momentous  and  pervasive  influence  of 
the  Latin  language. 

It  was  the  Latin  rather  than  the 
Greek  literature  that  became  universal¬ 
ly  accepted.  In  the  epic,  in  the  pas¬ 
toral,  and  in  didactic  poetry,  it  is  Ver¬ 
gil  rather  than  the  Greek  Homer, 
Theocritus,  or  Hesiod  who  exerted  the 
dominant  influence  in  European  litera¬ 
tures.  Although  Homer’s  odyssey  of 
Ulysses  is  the  more  ancient,  Vergil’s 
odyssey  of  Aeneas  is  the  more  perti¬ 
nent.  Ulysses  was  unaware  of  his  ulti¬ 
mate  destination,  whereas  Aeneas  was 
constantly  forewarned  of  his  mission 
and  his  destiny  —  to  found  the  city  of 
Rome.  Vergil’s  Aeneid  is  the  voice 
not  only  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  of 
universal  humanity.  Ostensibly  the 
national  epic  of  Augustan  Rome,  it 
has  become  the  epic  of  civilization. 
The  story  of  the  Aemid  has  linked  for 
all  time  the  fictitious  story  of  Troy  to 
the  real  story  of  Rome. 

Today,  American  troops  q  are  not 
only  visiting  lands  where  world  history 
was  made,  but  are  linking  European 
history  with  American  history,  and 
are  shaping  events  for  a  happier  out¬ 
come  of  world  history. 
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Today,  then,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Fateg  and  a  forced  landing  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  in  the  banquet  hall  of  Queen 
Dido.  Here,  Aeneas,  the  refugee 
from  Troy,  is  acquainting  the  Queen 
with  his  odyssey  from  burning  Troy. 
He  is  en  route  to  found  a  new  city  and 
a  new  empire,  a  new  civilization.  The 
American  odyssey  of  1942  en  route  to 
save  that  same  civilization  gives  this 
ancient  African  coast  its  greatest  chap¬ 
ter  in  history.  Near  the  place  where 
one  fork  of  our  crusading  army  put 
ashore  on  the  African  coast  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Zama  which  ended  the 
second  Punic  War  and  gave  the  stream 
of  Western  culture  its  Roman  stamp. 
This  northern  fringe  of  Africa  is 
famous  also  for  its  martyrs  and  for  the 
memories  of  a  glorious  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion.  Many  controversial  battles  were 
fought  here.  The  mastermind  that 
waged  and  won  them  was  Augustine 
who  died  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago  in  Hippo,  Regius,  now  Bone. 
Since  his  native  Thagaste,  today  Souk 
Ahras,  is  a  small  railway  station  on 
the  road  from  Algiers  to  Tunis,  we 
might  visualize  the  Yanks  stopping 
over  to  commemorate  Augustine.  Had 
Augustine  been  lured  back  in  1942  to 
welcome  the  Yanks  we  can  reasonably 
presume  that  in  the  garden  with  Aly- 
pius  he  would  have  been  an  ingenuous 
host  to  his  American  guests.  The 
gathering  would  have  been  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  enough;  swarthy  French  colonials, 
American  doughboys,  Negro  troops, 
British  Tommies,  chaplains  in  uni¬ 
form,  all  seated  around  the  convert- 
philosopher,  listening  and  posing  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  dark  imposing  figure  of  the 
past. 

But  attention  now  to  our  hero, 
Aeneas,  who  is  relating  the  strategem 


of  the  wooden  horse  and  the  burning  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  In  the  spring  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  the  Trojan  fleet  sailed 
out  into  the  A^an  and  moving  north¬ 
ward  landed  on  the  Thracian  Cher^ 
sonese,  the  modem  peninsula  of  Galli¬ 
poli  in  European  Turkey,  the  scene  of 
a  disastrous  struggle  in  1915-1916, 
From  Thrace  sailing  in  a  southerly  di¬ 
rection  the  Trojans  reached  Delos,  the 
smallest  but  the  most  important  of  the 
Cyclades,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  hub 
of  this  group  of  islands.  Here  Aeneas 
was  counselled  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
to  seek  the  land,  the  cradle  of  his  na¬ 
tion,  where  he  should  become  the  father 
of  a  race  destined  to  rule  the  world. 
Misinterpreting  the  oracle,  the  Trojans 
embarked  for  Crete,  sailing  eastward 
from  Delos,  rounding  the  island  of 
Donusa,  and  threading  their  way  amid 
the  islands  of  Naxos,  Paros,  Oliaros, 
and  others.  On  these  Aegean  islands 
with  their  historic  ruins  our  allied 
troops  made  an  abortive  landing,  thus 
again,  in  a  measure,  linking  the  pres^ 
ent  with  the  past. 

Finally  the  Trojans  arrived  at 
Crete,  the  crossroads  of  three  conti¬ 
nents,  where  in  May  of  1941  was 
fought  the  most  fantastic  battle  of 
modem  times.  Being  in  the  lime¬ 
light  is  no  new  experience  for  Crete. 
History  lies  over  it  in  layers  as  thick 
as  the  stratified  layers  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy.  Crete  is  a  vast  store¬ 
house  of  myth  and  archeological  treas¬ 
ure.  The  mythical  Daedalus  and 
Icarus  fleeing  on  wings  from  King 
Minos  would  have  received  short  shrift 
from  Germans  descending  in  gliders, 
or  from  paratroopers  equipped  with 
flashlights,  inflatable  waistcoats,  and 
shock-proof  rubber  boots. 

Abandoning  Crete  at  the  warning  of 
the  gods,  the  Trojan  fleet  entered  the 
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Ionian  Sea,  sailed  around  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  driven  by  the  winds  landed 
on  the  Strophades  just  off  the  western 
coast  of  Greece.  Hastening  from  these 
islands  with  the  prophetic  voice  of  Ce- ' 
laeno  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  Tro¬ 
jans  sailed  north,  passing  Ulysses’ 
home  at  Ithaca,  to  Actium  where  in 
later  days  the  famous  sea  fight  took 
place  between  Octavian  and  Antony. 
The  games  instituted  here  by  Aeneas 
were  the  precursors,  as  it  were,  of  those 
celebrated  every  five  years  at  the  order 
of  Augustus. 

The  Trojan  fleet  now  skirted  the 
shore  of  Epirus,  going  through  the 
channel  and  past  the  island  of  Corfu, 
where  later  in  history  Athens  and  then 
Rome  maintained  naval  bases.  At 
the  next  landing  place  in  Buthrotum, 
Aeneas  learned  from  Helenus  of  the 
labors  and  dangers  awaiting  him,  and 
of  a  plan  to  avoid  them  by  making  a 
long  circuitous  route  to  his  destined 
abode  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy. 

Continuing  their  journey  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  rounding  Italy  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  heel,  the  Trojans  passed  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Taranto  strate¬ 
gically  placed  inside  the  heel  of  the 
boot.  This  harbor,  built  largely  by 
British  engineers  in  the  last  war,  had 
served  as  a  major  Italian  naval  base  up 
to  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Allies 
on  September  11,  1943. 

The  Trojans  sailing  southwest,  not 
daring  to  go  through  the  Strait  of  Mes¬ 
sina  because  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
barely  escaped  the  perils  of  the  Cyclops 
on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily  near  Etna. 
By  rounding  the  west  promontory  of 
Sicily  and  sailing  north  from  Dre- 
panum,  modem  Trapani,  the  Trojans 
ho|)ed  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  but  as  a  result  of  a  fate¬ 


ful  storm  they  beached  their  ships  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa.  Hence  by 
the  will  of  the  gods  the  Trojan  Prince 
and  his  weary  company  were  gracious¬ 
ly  welcomed  by  the  Queen  of  Carthage. 
By  the  time  Aeneas  had  completed  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  long 
ensuing  journey.  Dido  was  willing  to 
sign  with  Aeneas  a  marriage  contract 
— and  a  Mediterranean  Charter.  The 
gods,  however,  intervene  and  this  ele¬ 
gant  man  of  destiny  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
part  instantly  from  Carthage.  Dido’s 
imprecations  upon  Aeneas  were  real¬ 
ized  in  Hannibal,  her  avenger,  who  af¬ 
terward  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
Italy.  May  we  not  say  that  Dido  was 
expendable  for  the  larger  purposes  of 
the  gods? 

In  August  of  1943  the  road  to  Rome 
for  the  American  enterprise  was  no 
less  perilous  than  it  had  been  for 
Aeneas,  and  demanded  no  less  military 
strat^y.  Supported  by  well  co-ordi¬ 
nated  air,  land,  and  sea  forces,  the  Al¬ 
lies  captured  Sicily  by  the  greatest 
amphibious  assault  heretofore  at¬ 
tempted.  The  invasion  fleet  striking 
across  the  Strait  of  Messina  breached 
the  Italian  mainland  and  fought  its 
way  up  the  coastal  plain  into  historic 
regions  immortalized  by  Horace  and 
Vergil. 

Eventually  the  Trojan  convoy  came 
to  Cumae,  the  home  of  the  Sibyl.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  this  prophetess  the  Tro¬ 
jan  chief  gained  entrance  to  the  Lower 
World — the  jaws  of  Avernus.  In  the 
advance  beyond  historic  Naples,  this 
gateway  to  hell  fell  into  the  hands  of 
our  troops.  Doubtless,  our  men  in¬ 
tensely  occupied  with  the  immediate 
version  of  hell,  failed  to  notice  the 
crater  now  stripped  of  the  forests 
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which  overshadowed  its  crags  when 
Avemus  had  official  rating  as  the  Ital¬ 
ian  gateway  to  Hades. 

After  effecting  his  objective  at 
Cumae  —  the  future  drama  of  his  na¬ 
tion’s  history  envisioned  —  the  Aver- 
nian  tourist  sailed  by  direct  course  be¬ 
yond  the  winding  Voltumo  to  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Gaeta  of  deathless  fame ;  thence 
closely  skirting  the  alluring  shores  of 
Circe’s  land,  the  Trojan  fleet  was  borne 
past  Antium,  modem  Anzio,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  which,  with  its 
swirling  eddies  and  yellow  plenteous 
sand,  sang  them  a  welcome  to  their 
Promised  Land.  Thus  ended  the 
odyssey  of  Aeneas,  a  fitting  prelude  to 


the  founding  of  the  great  Roman 
pire.  ^ 

Ancient  odysseys  dwindle  into  insig^ 
nificance  in  comparison  with  modem 
odysseys.  American  convoys  and  odys¬ 
seys  are  scaled  to  much  vaster  propor¬ 
tions.  According  to  Vergil’s  epic,  the 
odyssey  of  Aeneas  in  ancient  times  por¬ 
tended  much  toward  world  unity  and 
the  Pax  Bomana.  Not  yet  are  the 
global  objectives  of  our  armies 
achieved,  but  may  we  not  hope  that  our 
modem  American  gigantic  odyss^ 
will  eventually  achieve  much  more  for 
world  unity,  global  civilization,  and  a 
just  and  enduring  peace  ? 


■t 

^Tn  another  day,  Cicero  said  the  proudest  boast  a  man  could  utter  was 
^Civis  Bomanus  sum’  (I  am  a  Roman  citizen. )  It  is  my  prayer  that  our  con¬ 
duct  may  always  be  such  as  to  carry  greater  praise  in  the  accolade : 

“I  am  an  American.” 

— Bernard  M.  Bamch,  in  Talks  (Columbia  Network.) 
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Random  iRefleaions 

of  An  Old  Fogy 

b}  HUBERT  McNEILL  POTEAT 

Professor  of  Latin 

Wiike  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


For  nearly  forty  lyears  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  teach  l^tin ;  in  general, 
the  experience  haij  been  happy  and 
stimulating  and  I  haVe  no  reason  to 
r^et  my  decision,  niade  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  after  my  first  recitation  in 
Latin,  that  some  day  I  would  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin.  Th«;‘re  have  been  dis¬ 
couragements,  to  be  sure:  there  have 
been  days  when  my  own  or  my  stu¬ 
dents’  stupidity  and  general  ineflfec- 
tiveness  have  made  me  wish  I  had  chos¬ 
en  to  sell  bonds  or  to  be  a  locomotive 
engineer  (my  earliest  dream)  or  to 
operate  a  laundry ;  attacks  on  the 
Classics,  whether  made  by  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Brass  Tacks  Brigade,  by  those 
fantastic  playboys  the  progressive  edu¬ 
cators,  or  by  honest  and  sincere  in¬ 
vestigators  of  educational  values,  have 
sometimes  depressed,  sometimes  an¬ 
gered,  me;  thin  royalty  statements 
have  caused  me  to  sigh  and  to  wonder 
why  I  shouldn’t  have  produced  a  series 
of  popular  novels  or  a  stream  of  that 
obvious  and  jingling  saccharinity  which 
passes  for  poetry  among  great  numbers 
of  my  fellow  citizens  or  a  few  volumes 
of  snappy  wisecracks  to  capture  the 
New  York  market. 

The  black  days  come  —  but  for  me 
they  have  been  relatively  few,  and  I’ve 
had  a  grand  time  in  my  classroom  these 
forty  years.  The  American  college 
student  is  the  most  interesting  creature 


on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  him  is,  I  should  say, 
one  of  the  richest  blessings  life  has  to 
offer.  He  has  a  keen  eye  —  and  the 
nose  of  a  rhinoceros  (as  Martial  would 
put  it)  —  for  humbuggery  and  sham, 
no  use  whatever  for  the  east  wind,  a 
holy  contempt  for  stuffedshirtery  seek¬ 
ing  to  pose  as  scholarship.  To  stand  in 
front  of  him  day  after  day  is  always 
chastening  and  refreshing,  frequently 
exciting,  sometimes  thrilling.  Those 
who  love  the  Classics  are  indulging  the 
hope  that  he  will  presently  return  in 
larger  numbers  and  with  a  new  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  our  classrooms,  and  each  of  us 
has  his  conception  of  what  he  ought  to 
find  there.  With  an  all  but  belligerent 
tolerance  and  yet  with  utter  conviction, 
one  conception  is  herewith  presented. 

He  should  find,  in  the  first  place,  a 
prepared  teacher.  Whatever  may  be, 
and  probably  are,  our  reactions  to  the 
effects  of  modem  education,  with  its 
slick  gadgets,  its  pseudoscientific  mon- 
keyshines,  its  alluring  plausibilities, 
upon  our  enrollment,  we  mi^  as  well 
admit  that  we  ourselves  are  not  with 
out  fault  in  the  matter ;  so  many  of  us 
have  been  willing  to  undertake  a  task 
for  which  we  are  not  equipped.  Part 
of  the  blame  for  this  sorry  situation 
rests  upon  our  own  sloth  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  of  course;  much  of  it  must  be 
placed  on  the  doorstep  of  those  ac- 
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cursed  pedagogical  pundits  who  have 
managed  somehow  to  persuade  most 
Americans  that  if  a  prospective  teacher 
knows  how  to  teach  Greek  or  Latin,  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  knowledge  of 
his  subject  are  immaterial,  irrelevant 
and  of  no  significance. 

He  should  find,  secondly,  an  elert 
teacher.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  general  public  (carefully  tutored 
by  the  progressives)  thinks  of  Greek 
and  Latin  as  soporific  subjects,  neces¬ 
sarily,  because  they  are  “dead  lan¬ 
guages.”  They  are  not  soporific  un¬ 
less  the  teacher  is  somnolent,  and  they 
are  not  dead  except  when  the  teacher 
kills  them.  Now  alertness  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  sound  preparation  and  of 
genuine  enthusiasm.  Dismissing  as 
hopeless  those  would-be  guides  of  youth 
who  have  wasted  their  time  and  sub¬ 
stance  upon  methods,  let  us  admit  that 
the  regimen  required  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is, 
to  state  the  case  mildly,  not  conducive 
to  the  development  of  interesting  or 
even  interested  instructors.  A  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  current  issue  of  The 
American  Scholar  deplores  “the  pitiful 
degenerate  scholasticism  that  exists  to¬ 
day  in  most  of  our  graduate  schools.” 
He  might  well  have  added  that  it  has 
always  existed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  university  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  especially, 
suffer  from  this  dry  rot,  this  lethal 
mixture  of  arid  pedantry  and  barren 
esoterism,  masquerading  ridiculously 
in  the  noble  robes  of  scholarship.  In 
an  eastern  university  I  sat  for  a  w’hole 
term  and  listened  to  one  of  these  “great 
scholars”  read  his  notes  on  Aristotle  in 
a  soothing  singsong,  without  once  rais¬ 
ing  his  head  from  its  supporting  hand, 
and  with  no  more  interest  in  his  nod¬ 
ding  students  than  if  they  had  been  so 


many  icons.  The  professor  under 
whose  guidance  I  wrote  my  doctoral 
dissertation  was  much  more  nearly 
alive;  but  he  ordered  me,  during  our 
final  revision  of  it,  to  cut  out  every  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  word  very,  every  adjec¬ 
tive  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  “every  spark  of  personality.”  The 
reason,  of  course,  for  all  this  mutila¬ 
tion  was  that  my  professor  knew  that 
the  examining  board  would  never  ac¬ 
cept  a  dissertation  which  was  not  a 
perfect  cure  for  insomnia. 

Now  this  tragic  misconception  of 
what  constitutes  real  scholarship  came 
straight  from  the  German  universities, 
and  I  for  one  am  utterly  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  so  many  American  grad¬ 
uate  schools  still  bow  down  and  adore 
it.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  decrying 
the  importance  of  research,  of  the 
painstaking  and  laborious  pursuit  of 
the  secrets  of  the  past,  of  the  patient 
toil  that  has  lighted  so  many  dark 
places.  I  do  protest  against  a  system 
of  postgraduate  instruction  that  re¬ 
quires  candidates  for  higher  degrees  to 
spend  so  much  time  and  effort  on  “that 
which  satisfieth  not;”  that  turns  so 
many  aspiring  and  eager  students  into 
dull,  myopic  “specialists”  who  are  no 
more  qualified  to  arouse  and  lead 
American  college  men  and  women  than 
a  troop  of  cigar  store  Indians.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  multitudes  of 
students  make  wdde  detours  around  our 
classrooms  because  they  know  full  well 
that  naught  dwells  within  save  bald 
and  desiccated  acroatics  posing,  with 
effrontery  unspeakable,  as  scholarship. 

Our  returning  student  should  find, 
thirdly,  a  teacher  who  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  abiding  values  in  the  study  of 
the  Classics  and  who  has  a  deep  and 
unshakable  determination  that  those 
values  shall  make  their  appropriate 
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and  unique  contribution  to  the  building 
of  strong  manhood  and  womanhood. 
There  is  certainly  no  point  in  listing 
them  again.  One  which  seems  to  me 
especially  important  in  these  days  is 
here  briefly  discussed  —  intellectual 
enrichment.  Cicero  believed  strongly 
that  orators  and  public  men  in  general 
should  be  well  grounded  in  philosophy ; 
in  other  words,  he  felt  that  for  those 
who  presumed  to  guide  their  fellows  a 
disciplined  and  catholic  mind  was  the 
first  requisite :  a  high  ideal,  surely  in 
which  many  of  the  practising  polit- 
cians  and  stump  shouters  of  our  times 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  even  an 
academic  interest.  And  yet,  what  a 
sound,  what  a  magnificent  ideal !  How 
much  more  hopefully  Americans  could 
contemplate  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  if 
they  could  be  sure  that  their  leaders 
would  be  men  of  broad  vision,  straight¬ 
thinking  men,  men  schooled  to  walk 
with  finn  and  honest  tread  in  the  far- 
spreading  fields  of  human  thought  and 
experience  • 

Of  all  the  sins  of  the  progressives, 
the  most  heinous,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
their  prize  doctrine  that  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  there  should  be  no  law 
for  anybody  —  that  children  should 
follow  their  own  inclinations,  “express 
their  personality,”  do  precisely  as  they 
please.  The  results  of  this  descent 
into  imbecillity  are  perfectly  obvious 
to  everybody  except  to  those  pedagogi¬ 
cal  tub-thumpers  who  are  so  intoxicated 
by  the  roll  and  surge  of  their  own  ver¬ 
bosity  that  reality  has  long  since  faded 
into  the  shadows.  The  time  will  cer¬ 
tainly  come  when  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  legislators,  realizing  at  long  last 
what  a  colossal  fraud  has  been  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  American  youth,  will  de¬ 
mand  a  return  to  the  sound,  stem  dis¬ 
ciplines  as  the  best  of  all  possible  in¬ 


surance  policies  on  the  future  of  our 
nation.  Those  of  us  who  have  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  of  the  value  of  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  tough¬ 
ening  and  disciplining  of  young  minds 
have  not  been  sufficiently  vocal ;  we  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  weaselized  by  the 
thunderous  pontification  and  the  Olym¬ 
pian  majesty  of  the  foe,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  some  of  the  more  weak- 
kneed  among  us  have  even  come  to 
doubt  the  validity  of  their  own  conten¬ 
tions  and  arguments. 

This  is  no  time  for  weak  knees ;  nor 
will  it  serve  our  purposes  for  us  to  af¬ 
fect  a  remote  and  scornful  disdain  and 
look  down  our  noses  or  through  our 
lorgnettes  at  the  cavorting,  howling 
prt^essives.  If  we  are  really  con¬ 
vinced  that  contemporary  education  is 
shoveling  into  our  coll^^  flabby- 
minded,  irresponsible  boys  and  girls, 
and  that  Latin  and  Greek  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  situation,  then  we  must 
speak  out,  directly  and  with  vigor  and 
power. 

A  mighty  word  among  the  ancient 
Romans  was  pietas;  it  meant  primarily 
obedience  to  law,  and  every  Roman 
child  learned  about  it  around  the  fam¬ 
ily  altar.  However  doubtful  we  may 
be  of  the  factual  accuracy  of  Livy’s 
gorgeous  stories  of  the  early  days  and 
their  heroes,  we  must  admit,  I  think, 
that  Rome’s  greatness  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  unless  we  assume  that 
pietas,  gravitas,  and  other  sturdy  racial 
characteristics  did  indeed  supply  the 
foundation  upon  which  a  vast  and  glor¬ 
ious  edifice  could  be  and  in  fact  was 
erected.  We  could  use  a  large  con¬ 
signment  of  pietas  in  America  now, 
and  I  know  no  better  place  on  college 
campuses  for  its  discovery  and  de¬ 
velopment  than  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classrooms. 
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It  has  been  suggested  above  that  not 
only  the  disciplined  mind  is  keenly 
needed  today,  but  also  the  catholic 
mind.  One  of  the  more  humorous 
characteristics  of  the  progressives  is 
their  naive  conviction  that  wisdom  was 
bom  with  them  and,  therefore,  that 
anything  that  was  said  or  thought  or 
done  before  their  appearance  on  this 
planet  is  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable. 
Let  us  smile  discreetly  and  recall 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler’s  superb  defi¬ 
nition  of  education:  “That  process 
by  which  we  fit  ourselves  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  to  appropriate  the  whole 
spiritual  inheritance  of  the  race.”  Take 
from  that  inheritance  Greece  and 
Rome,  with  their  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lucre¬ 
tius,  Cicero,  Vergil,  Horace,  Livy; 
with  their  art  and  law,  their  democra(^ 
and  statecraft,  their  search  for  the 
good  life,  their  wit  and  their  wisdom — 
and  what  a  void  would  yawn  before  us ! 

Finally,  and  most  important,  our 
returning  student  should  find  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  teacher.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  our  larger  institutions 
personal  contact  between  professor  and 
student  is  not  always  easy;  it  is  also 
quite  unfashionable.  This  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  seems  to  me  a  matter  for  deep  re¬ 
gret.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
say  without  hesitation  that  the  teacher 
who  neither  has  nor  seeks  to  have  any 


personal  fellowship  or  friendship  with 
his  students  outside  the  classroom  is 
not  only  derelict  in  his  duty  but  is  also 
missing  one  of  the  finer  joys  of  life. 
College  men  and  women  both  need  and 
want  guidance  from  older  and  perhaps 
wiser  heads  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
observer,  they  have  every  right  to  it. 

But  we  are  busy,  we  are  writing  arti¬ 
cles  for  learned  journals,  we  are  work¬ 
ing  out  some  new  theories  on  metrics, 
we  are  immersed  in  some  microscopic 
problem  of  research ;  we  have  no  time 
for  kids  and  their  fixations,  their  little 
picayune  troubles,  their  gropings  and 
fumblings,  their  stupid  vanities.  Very 
well,  my  brethren :  if  that’s  the  way 
you  feel  about  your  job,  you  have 
missed  the  highway  and  gone  rattling 
and  bumping  off  over  some  side  road 
that  ends  in  a  stone  wall.  What  is 
there  on  this  earth  that  can  possibly  be 
more  joyous  and  fruitful  than  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  high  privil^e  of 
helping  to  build  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  of  offering  light  and  leading  to 
young  feet  which  have  strayed  from 
true  ways,  of  prodding  sluggish  in¬ 
dolence  into  alert  activity,  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  downcast,  of  opening  wide  to 
the  blind  the  windows  whence  the  blue 
horizons  beckon  ?  In  Latin,  docere  is 
followed  by  two  accusatives  —  and  the 
boy  comes  first. 


Oral  Latin  and 

Present-Day  Objeaives 

By  NORMAN  J.  DcWITT 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  success  of  intensive  language  ian  education.  In  addition  to  stronger 
study  in  the  Army  Specialized  motivation  than  one  generally  finds 
Training  program  has  led  various  among  civilian  students,  this  would  re¬ 
critics  to  suggest  that  foreign-language  quire  in  effect  a  return  to  such  stimuli 
teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges  as  absolute  grading,  severe  homework 
might  learn  a  thing  or  two  from  the  assignments,  detentions,  visits  to  the 
army  method.  But  experienced  Ian-  principal’s  office,  and  other  medieval 
guage  teachers,  one  suspects,  are  in-  devices.  However,  the  situation  today 
dined  to  view  the  results  of  the  Lan-  does  suggest  that  the  objectives  and 
guage  and  Area  technique  as  an  exam-  methods  of  Latin  teaching  may  profit- 
pie  of  something  that  they  have  known  ably  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  known 
all  along:  that  progress  in  learning  a  principles  re-emphasized  by  the  ASTP 
language  depends  to  a  great  extent  technique. 

upon  the  degree  of  motivation  and  the  We  are,  of  course,  faced  with  the 
extent  and  continuity  of  experience  in  fact  that  high-school  Latin  courses 
the  language  involved.  A  competent  and  the  increasingly  large  number  of 
teacher  in  high  school  or  college,  given  beginning  Latin  classes  in  college  are 
a  class  of  hand-picked  or  “screened”  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
students  with  strong  voluntary  motiva-  Latin  study.  The  four-year  high-school 
tion  under  strict  discipline  for  six  pe-  course  in  Latin  is  largely  confined  to 
riods  a  week,  could  undoubtedly  point  private  schools,  church-supported 
to  equally  rapid  progress.  schools,  and  public  schools  in  the  more 

A  number  of  college  Romance  Lan-  opulent  suburbs  of  large  cities.  Two 
guage  departments,  to  the  writer’s  years  of  Latin,  if  Latin  is  taught  at  all, 
knowledge,  have  taken  advantage  of  is  likely  to  be  the  norm;  after  two 
the  publicity  attendant  upon  the  years  the  student  had  “had”  Latin  in 
ASTP  work  and  have  managed  to  in-  the  peculiar  final  sense  that  the  verb 
sert  in  the  time-table  supplementary  has  acquired  in  educational  parlance, 
periods  devoted  to  oral  work  without.  Thus  it  has  become  the  task  of  the  high- 
however,  increasing  the  traditional  school  program  to  aim  at  the  attam- 
three  units  of  credit  based  upon  the  ment  of  the  maximum  practical  results 
regular  three  periods  a  week  schedule,  in  the  two-year  period.  This  state  of 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  ap-  affairs  has  been  amply  recognized  by 
proximating  the  conditions  under  leaders  in  the  high-school  teaching 
which  army  students  were  taught  will,  field,  although  unfortunately  it  has  not 
or  could  be,  generally  adopted  in  civil-  resulted,  W  and  large,  in  necessary 
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and  over-due  adjustments  in  theory 
and  practice  on  the  college  and  post¬ 
graduate  level.  But  that  is  another 
topic. 

The  subsidiary  objectives  in  the  two- 
year  Latin  program  are  rich  and  vari¬ 
ous,  a  curriculum  in  themselves.  The 
student  may  gain  a  certain  historical 
and  cultural  perspective,  a  sense  for 
the  continuity  of  human  experience  — 
what  may  well  be  his  only  opportunity 
in  secondary  education  to  escape  the  in¬ 
tellectual  isolationism  which  is  the 
great  danger  of  teaching  only  for  im¬ 
mediate  social  or  economic  values.  The 
student  will,  at  the  same  time,  engage 
in  some  of  the  more  narrowly  defined 
social  studies  through  a  sketch  of  Rom¬ 
an  history,  Roman  political  experi¬ 
ence  (with  our  own  borrowings  from 
it),  daily  life,  Mediterranean  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  so  on.  And  he  will  engage 
in  what  we  sometimes  fail  to  define  as 
the  greatest  social  study  of  all:  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Latin  student  will  know’ 
something  of  language  in  general,  and 
a  good  deal  of  language  in  particular. 
He  may  well  have  his  first  thorough¬ 
going  introduction  to  English  gram¬ 
mar;  he  will  be  more  at  home  in  the 
middle  and  upper  areas  of  English 
vocabulary;  he  will  have  lost  his  fear 
of  big  words  and  will  know  how  to 
pronounce  them;  he  will  know  how’  to 
go  about  learning  other  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  some  of  w’hich  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  Latin  (Russian,  for  example, 
W’hich  may  possibly  joint  Spanish  as 
the  object  of  popular  enthusiasm  in 
the  next  decade.*)  All  in  all,  Latin 
is  training  for  citizenship  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  world  in  and  beyond 


town  and  state  and  nation:  the  great 
world  of  humanity  of  yesterday,  today, 
and  tomorrow. 

But  for  all  of  this,  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective,  if  the  Latin  class  is  to  be  what 
its  formal  title  indicates,  must  be  a 
knowledge  of  Latin.  Now,  as  we  all 
know’,  there  are  two  kinds  of  language 
know’ledge.  One  may  be  called  “ac¬ 
tive”  in  the  sense  that  it  results  in  ac¬ 
tive  use  of  the  language  in  speaking  or 
writing.  The  other  kind  of  knowledge 
is  “passive”  or  “recognition”  in  the 
sense  that  one  recognizes  meanings  in 
a  language  w’ithout  necessarily  being 
able  to  express  meanings  of  one’s  own 
in  that  language  with  any  facility. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  third  kind  of 
language  knowledge  which  is  happily 
receiving  less  attention  than  it  did  a 
generation  ago :  know’ledge  abotU  Latin 
(w’hich  w’as  often  confused  with  a 
knowledge  of  Latin.)  We  learn  about 
Latin  w’hen  w’e  study  Latin  grammar. 
We  need,  of  course,  to  know  something 
about  the  rules  for  using  a  language 
correctly,  but  for  a  reading  know’ledge 
we  should  not  insist  upon  the  study  of 
grammar  beyond  the  point  where  it 
helps  us  to  understand. 

Latin  teachers  rightly  devote  the 
major  part  of  their  efforts  to  develop¬ 
ing  a  passive  or  reading  knowledge  of 
Latin  as  the  main  objective  of  the 
course.  The  most  up-to-date  textbooks 
are  constructed  with  this  in  mind. 
Since  the  two-year  course  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  terminal  program  (al¬ 
though  it  may  w’ell  constitute  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  further  study),  its  advo¬ 
cates  must  be  able  to  point  to  some 
definite  measurable  accomplishment : 


1  Or  It  may  not.  An  acquaintance  of  the  writer's  volunteered  to  give  an  evening  course  in 
Russian  at  a  large  state  university  where  he  was  a  graduate  student  Some  fifty  students 
signed  up,  full  of  hope  and  yearnings  for  international  understanding.  However,  enthusiasm 
gradually  waned  and  only  eight  took  the  flnal  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  It  seems  that 
Russian  has  a  grammar  of  distressing  complexity,  with  six  cases,  a  number  of  trick  verbs,  and 
other  disagreeable  features  that  call  for  serious  homework.  The  eight  students  who  8ur\'ived 
had  had  Latin. 
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i.c.,  the  ability  to  read  Latin,  involv¬ 
ing  a  good  basic  recognition  vocabulary 
and  an  understanding  of  how  the  ma¬ 
jor  grammatical  principles  are  applied. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  the  intangible  some¬ 
thing  without  which  a  foreign  language 
can  never  be  mastered :  what  we  may 
call  a  “feeling”  for  the  language,  for 
want  of  a  more  impressive  or  pseudo¬ 
scientific  term.  This  can  be  acquired 
only  by  continuity  and  intensity  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  understanding  Latin  visu¬ 
ally  and,  we  may  add,  aurally. 

The  newer  Latin  texts,  of  course, 
make  a  point  of  introducing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  reading  material  based 
upon  plausible  subject-matter  and  care¬ 
fully  graduated  vocabulary  loads.  In 
this  way  the  problem  of  intensity  and 
continuity  is  most  reasonably  ap¬ 
proached.  But  in  the  hands  of  a  teach¬ 
er  equipped  with  the  necessary  skill, 
spoken  Latin  may  also  be  used  as  a 
tool  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  language  experience. 

This  use  of  spoken  Latin  should  not 
be  regarded  as  part  of  any  formal 
method.  Much  harm  can  be  done  by 
insisting  too  strongly  upon  the  general 
applicability  of  any  one  philosophy  or 
methodological  system.  In  this  writ¬ 
er’s  doubtless  reactionary  opinion,  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  teaching  (the 
Mark  Hopkins  method,  if  you  please) 
was  based  on  a  long  tradition  of  collec¬ 
tive  experience  which,  like  many  tradi¬ 
tions,  rec<^ized  the  inevitable  average 
of  human  character  and  ability.  (The 
great  weakness  of  what  used  to  be 
called  Progressive  education  —  how 

time  flies - was  that  it  refused  —  as 

do  so  many  enthusiastic  reforms  —  to 
recognize  this  average  or  Grade  B  of 
the  human  element  with  which  the  edu¬ 
cator,  reformer,  and  statesman  must 


deal.)  Thus  the  use  of  spoken  Latin 
is  put  forward  here  simply  as  a  tool 
which  may  be  used  in  varying  degrees 
by  teachers  who  have  the  ability  to  do 
so.  Some  who  are  unusually  gifted 
may  be  able  to  approximate  the  Direct 
Method  occasionally.  Others  may  not 
be  able  to  use  it  at  all.  One  of  the 
best  Latin  teachers  I  have  known  — 
judged  by  the  quality  and  performance 
of  the  four-year  students  she  sent  to 
college  —  was  completely  lacking  in 
oral  language  ability.  But  most  teach¬ 
ers,  if  they  work  up  to  it  gradually, 
will  find  that  they  can  use  oral  lAtin 
much  more  profitably  and  readily  than 
they  had  imagined. 

Viewing  oral  Latin,  then,  [merely] 
as  practical  teaching  auxiliary,  we 
may  regard  its  use  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  student’s  experience  in  un¬ 
derstanding  Latin,  in  increasing  the 
range  and  intensity  of  that  experience. 
The  routine  business  of  the  class,  greet¬ 
ings,  dismissals,  roll-call,  commands 
(or  requests),  commendations,  repro¬ 
bations,  and  comments  in  general  may 
be  handled  in  Latin.  In  addition, 
questions  on  grammar  may  be  asked 
(and  answered)  in  Latin.  The  teacher 
may  occesionally  go  further  and  at¬ 
tempt  a  little  general  conversation  in 
Latin,  keeping  the  area  of  reference 
more  or  less  within  the  range  of  class¬ 
room  topics  unless  she  has  had  special 
training  in  the  use  of  oral  Latin. 

Apart  from  the  more  pretentious 
claims  urged  on  behalf  of  spoken 
Latin,  its  use  may  be  regarded  as  a 
novelty,  and  although  we  may  not  con¬ 
sider  a  reputation  based  on  novelty  as 
having  substantial  or  desirable  value, 
it  is  often  by  such  values  that  the  com¬ 
munity  judges  educational  (as  well  as 
other)  programs.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  spoken  Latin  is  often  helpful  in 
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maintaining  interest  or  what  we  may 
call  “pace.”  The  newer  teacher  may 
find  interest  and  attention  lagging, 
with  consequent  shenanigans  in  the 
back  row,  through  lack  of  experience 
in  the  means  by  which  veteran  teach¬ 
ers  keep  things  going.  The  use  of 
Latin  as  a  potentially  spoken  language 
involves  sound  psychology;  it  presents 
a  challenge,  it  rouses  curiosity,  and 
provides  a  small  but  valuable  feeling  of 
accomplishment  when  the  strange  new 
words  are  understood.  Finally,  the  fre¬ 
quent  hearing  and  understanding  of 
Latin  in  actual  use  helps  to  break  down 
the  feeling  that  Latin  is  something  re¬ 
mote  from  real  life  and  experience,  a 
series  of  grammatical  conundrums 
existing  only  on  the  printed  page.  It 
takes  time  to  get  warmed  up  to  a  lan¬ 
guage  as  all  of  us  know  whose  French 
or  Italian  or  German  has  grown  rusty : 
oral  Latin  speeds  the  warming-up  proc¬ 
ess  or,  as  we  have  been  saying,  in¬ 
creases  the  intensity  of  the  student’s 
language  experience. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  objections  to  the  use  of  spoken 
Latin  is  that  few  teachers  (or  for  that 
matter,  Ph.  D.’s)  have  the  necessary 
training,  and  thus  frequently  mangle 
the  classical  idiom,  causing  great  pain 
to  the  sensitive  observer  who  may  have 
a  better  command  of  the  fine  points  of 
Latin.  This  criticism  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  whether  it  may  also  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of 
oral  Latin  is  perhaps  open  to  argu¬ 
ment.  If  we  allow  the  positive  values 
of  oral  Latin,  on  the  negative  side  one 
wonders  what  permanent  harm  an  oc¬ 
casional  solecism  is  likely  to  do.  The 
use  of  oral  Latin  on  the  teacher’s  part 
is  not  to  teach  the  students  to  speak 
Latin,  but  merely  to  intensify  their  ex¬ 


perience  with  the  Latin  language.  One 
of  the  sad  but  true  facts  of  education  is 
that  most  of  the  students  within  a  few 
years  will  have  forgotten  most  of  what 
they  have  heard,  good  and  bad. 

The  logical  outcome  of  this  brief  on 
behalf  of  spoken  Latin  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  while  the  main  business  of 
the  student  who  is  taking  Latin  for 
reasons  of  general  education  is  to  learn 
to  read  Latin,  the  advanced  student  of 
Latin  who  is  destined  to  become  a 
specialist  or  teach  should  have  a  com¬ 
plete  or  active  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Some  revision  of  the  conventional  col¬ 
lege  four-year  program  may  be  in  or¬ 
der  to  match  the  changing  conditions 
on  the  high-school  level.  As  a  possible 
reform,  one  might  suggest  a  two-semes¬ 
ter  course  for  six  units  of  credit  on  the 
Junior-Senior  level  in  the  writing  and 
speaking  of  Latin  with  attention  to 
Caesar  and  Cicero  for  continuous  prose 
style  and  to  Terence  for  the  colloquial 
idiom.  At  the  same  time  a  student 
majoring  in  Latin,  who  is  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  a  prospective  teacher,  should 
not  be  turned  loose  without  having  had 
a  good  course  in  classical  civilization. 
In  addition,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  reading  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
in  translation.  Thus  the  prospective 
teacher  w'ould  have  a  better  command 
of  the  Latin  language  without  the  fre¬ 
quently  depressing  routine  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  reading  course  in  which  the 
author  is  exhumed  and  dissected  three 
times  a  week.  Teachers  with  this  wider 
training  would  have  a  more  active  and 
useful  knowledge  of  Latin  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  improvement  of  instruction  on 
the  high-school  level  should  eventually 
result  in  benefits  to  the  collie  depart¬ 
ment. 


The  Classics  Through 

Modern-Language  Speaacles 

j  By  A.  M.  WITHERS 


Cvnrord  College, 

I 

OOD  language  hiig  subeided  so 
far  in  Americja  tha|,  even  our  edu¬ 
cational  leaders,  isocalled,  are 
themselves  in  large  nun  •XU’S  untrained 
and  inept  in  speech  ari?l  composition. 
Many  of  them  do  not  jviiow  Latin  or 
Greek  through  actual  contact,  and  re¬ 
gard  suggestion  of  retuin  to  these  stu¬ 
dies  for  r^neration  of  j  language  foun¬ 
dations  as  an  effort  of  li'he  “intelligent¬ 
sia”  to  deceive  and  mislead  democracy. 
The  varied  and  fluid  -plans  of  these 
educators  seem  mainly  to  involve  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  student  to  resumes  of  all 
the  general  facts  of  knowledge,  without 
primarily  filling  him  with  a  language 
grasp  and  power  essential  for  self-pro¬ 
pelled  continuance  of  learning.  Jug¬ 
gling  and  changing  curricula,  they  be¬ 
come  so  absorbed  in  the  process  that 
they  apparently  forget  the  possibility 
of  learning  beyond  school  days,  and  the 
necessity  of  mental  tool  facilities  there 
for ;  while  students  step  forth  from  ool¬ 
ite  halls,  and  even  from  graduate 
schools,  from  the  language  point  of 
view,  deplorably  unfinished. 

A  correspondent  in  the  business  of 
education,  who  specializes  in  “guid¬ 
ance”  for  grade-school  pupils,  has  just 
informed  me  that  the  need  of  early  di¬ 
rection  is  becoming  more  and  more  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  he  refers  to  the  success 
of  the  catholic  practice  of  firm  and  far¬ 
sighted  handling  of  the  mental  tenden¬ 
cies  of  very  young  children  as  some- 


Athens,  W.  Va. 

thing  worthy  of  universal  imitation. 
Which  leads  to  the  reflection  that  if 
educators  would  study  other  solid  and 
triumphant  Catholic  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  comprehend  how  unalter 
ably  tenacious  these  are  to  the  classics 
disciplines  in  high  school  and  college, 
they  might  lose  much  of  their  compla¬ 
cency  regarding  the  present  language- 
study  programs  in  the  greater  number 
of  our  public  schools. 

But  after  aU  it  is  possible  to  look 
with  a  measure  of  indulgence  upon 
those  who  make  mistakes  because  they 
are  not  in  position  to  know  what  they 
do.  It  is  far  less  easy  to  understand 
or  forgive  the  numerous  authors  of 
books  on  the  English  language  who 
neglect  to  issue  the  earnest  injunction 
that  students  feed  directly  upon  Eng¬ 
lish  sources  in  order  to  grow  up 
equipped  to  be  teachers  of  English,  or 
to  represent  it  in  their  own  persons  and 
in  other  professions  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  nation.  These 
books  are  admirable  in  arrangement 
and  style  of  exposition,  as  well  as  in 
content,  but  witW  the  “hungry  sheep” 
that  read  them  “look  up  and  are  not 
fed”  because  of  an  inherent  language 
lack  implicit  in  their  previous  single- 
tracked  study  of  English,  lifeless 
through  isolation  from  allied  funda¬ 
mental  byways. 

A  perpetual  frontal  attack  on  Simon 
Pure  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
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vocabulary,  accompanied  by  efforts  at 
writing  themes  unconnected  with  base¬ 
ball  and  sorority  trivialities,  when 
words  are  not  available  for  genuine 
shades  of  thought,  bring  too  great 
strains  upon  young  mentalities  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  linguistically  spoon-fed, 
that  is,  relieved  from  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  merely  varnished  with  a  smear  of 
so-called  word-study.  Instead  of  a 
developing  interest  in  language,  des¬ 
pair  arises  in  the  presence  of  the  hard 
requirements  of  worthwhile  composi¬ 
tion,  and  inferiority  complexes,  as  re¬ 
gards  all  the  problems,  even  the  small¬ 
est,  of  linguistic  expression.  The  girls 
(I  am  told)  average  prettier  now  than 
formerly,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  boys, 
have  in  the  main  straight  backs  and 
nice  postures  —  which  is  all  as  it 
should  be.  But  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  with  their  lin¬ 
guistic  upbringing  comes  immediately 
and  painfully  into  view  when  they 
open  their  mouths  to  speak,  and  even 
more  conspicuously  when  they  take  up 
their  pens  to  write.  As  I  passed  on  the 
street  a  group  of  college  girls,  I  heard 
one  say  to  her  companions:  “You 
should  have  went.”  Another  smiling¬ 
ly  corrected  the  went  to  gone.  I  could 
find  no  fault  with  this  administration 
of  a  necessary  practical  lesson ;  but  the 
gloomy  thought  was  in  my  mind  that 
it  is  only  with  such  ABC’s  of  language 
that  our  people  in  general  occupy 
themselves,  that  their  philosophy  of 
human  speech  seldom  leads  them  high¬ 
er.  Many  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
of  Pedagogy,  indeed,  true  product  of 
our  schools,  has  no  sensitivity  at  all  to 
matters  related  to  language  style,  suf¬ 
ficiency,  and  grace. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  intellectual 
curiosity  has  power  eventually  to  re¬ 
move  obstacles  from  almost  any  path 


of  study,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  possible,  though  I  have  never  seen  it 
done,  to  secure  insight  into  English 
without  the  specific  application  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  or  their  equivalents. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  with 
a  commendable  English  style,  has 
never  pursued  direct  studies  of  either 
of  these  languages.  But  he  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  passionate  student  of 
German,  and  had  as  a  boy,  in  unusual 
private  schools,  searching  and  long- 
continued  courses  in  etymology.  He 
has,  in  other  words,  though  not  a  classi¬ 
cal  education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
sense,  a  training,  as  far  as  influence  on 
English  is  concerned,  that  is  in  large 
measure  a  reasonable  substitute  there¬ 
for.  Thus,  if  an  individual  can  find 
some  process  he  prefers  for  enriching 
himself  in  his  mother  tongue  that  is 
just  as  good  as  Latin  or  Greek  study, 
by  all  means  let  him  be  faithful  thereto 
and  diligent  therein.  But  in  any 
event  it  can  never  be  said  that  he  has 
discovered  a  shorter  or  more  adequate 
way  than  the  classics-aided  approach  to 
English;  and  besides,  as  it  is  well  to 
remark  just  here,  the  classics  are 
known  all  over  the  civilized  world  to 
offer  many  other  advantages  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  purely  linguistic.  Any 
cultured  lawyer,  historian,  or  philoso¬ 
pher  can  be  profitably  consulted  up<m 
that  point. 

Correspondence  of  my  own  with 
professors  of  law  and  medicine  estab- 
lishes  the  existence,  which  any  thoughb 
ful  observer  would  anticipate,  of  a 
widespread  sentiment  among  faculties 
in  those  subjects  that  good  writing,  as 
weir  as  clever  and  cogent  speaking,  is  a 
vital  asset  among  medical,  and  the 
most  important  one  among  l^al  practi¬ 
tioners.  They  unite  in  deploring  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  there  is 
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persistent  rarity  of  good  writing 
on  matters  connected  with  medical 
icience,  and  legal  philosophy,  history, 
and  procedure.  Not  all  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  law  and  medicine,  it  is  true, 
are  convinced  that  lack  of  sufficient 
study  of  the  classics  represents  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  hopes  for. clearness 
and  strength  in  the  handling  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  them  do  so  believe, 
completely  without  reserve. 

A  professor  of  law  in  Harvard 
points  with  alarm  to  the  lack  of  a 
fundamental  common  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  classics  among  the  students. 
References  to  the  civilizations  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  wasted  on  far 
too  many,  it  seems,  even  in  that 
favored  institution.  It  is  impossible 
for  this  reason,  the  professor  com¬ 
plains,  to  establish  certain  intellectual 
contacts  with  any  class  as  a  whole;  and 
this  is  clearly  not  a  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  for  any  lecturer,  especially  for  any 
lecturer  in  the  legal  field. 

As  r^ards,  in  the  same  connection, 
the  representative  professors  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  graduate  schools,  there  is 
practically  complete  agreement  among 
them  on  the  essentiality  of  the  classics, 
especially  of  Latin,  for  distinction  in 
the  sphere  of  English  language  and 
literature  (and  where  can  a  more 
competent  tribunal  on  such  a  matter 
be  found  ?)  I  have  made  similar  as¬ 
sertions  many  times,  and  in  many 
places,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  English 
professors  arise  to  dispute  or  even  to 
qualify  my  statements.  That  they  are 
not  more  active  in  their  own  defense, 
if  for  no  better  reason,  in  constant  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  cause  of  the  classics,  is 
to  me  a  constant  source  of  surprise  — 
and  dismay.  Dogmatic  and  sweeping 
doctrines  like  the  following  are  appear^ 


ing  in  professional  education  and  pop¬ 
ular  journals:  “The  old  theory  of 
formal  discipline  held  that  study  of 
geometry  developed  the  ^reasoning  pow¬ 
ers’  ;  Latin  the  ability  to  ‘roll  them  in 
the  aisles’  with  English;  laboratory 
science  the  ‘powers  to  observe.*  Bid 
now  we  know  this  is  mostly  myth.** 
(School  Management,  May,  1944; 
italics  mine.)  And  all  the  while  the 
great  body  of  English  professors  sits 
back  inarticulate,  generally  not  even 
informed  of  what  the  planners  of  curri¬ 
cula  are  proposing,  much  less  gauging 
its  effectively  baneful  influence  on 
school  boards,  county  superintendents, 
school  principals,  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  the  last  complacently  led  by  loud 
talkers  and  lurid  writers  expanding 
without  limit  the  little  of  intellectual 
worth  and  the  much  of  intellectual 
damage  they  have  to  communicate. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  matter  of  the 
weakness  of  our  language  through  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  classics,  comes  a  certain  es¬ 
pecially  heart-wringing  problem  for 
many  teachers  of  the  modem  foreign 
tongues:  how  to  make  the  average  man 
or  woman  comprehend  that  foreign- 
language  study  is  not  a  total  loss  be¬ 
cause  it  may  not  result  in  easy  speak¬ 
ing  ability.  A  glib  and  superficial 
fluency  in  “small  talk,”  without  love  of 
the  language  in  its  totality,  and  with¬ 
out  abundant  reading  in  it,  would  be 
utterly  sterile  for  the  great  majority, 
supposing,  for  a  p)oor  argument’s  sake, 
that  speaking  ability  can  be  divorced 
from  reading.  There  is  little  of  the 
so-called  and  much  touted  “social”  val¬ 
ue  in  conversing  with  foreign  nationals 
on  the  weather,  food,  sports,  and  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  in  the  absence  of  active 
acquaintance  with  that  national’s  life 
and  environment  as  shown  intimately, 
and  almost  alone,  in  his  literature  and 
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Other  written  records  of  his  country. 
What  height  of  regard  have  we  on  our 
part  for  the  foreign  representative  who 
can  offer  nothing  intellectually  and 
emotionally  but  a  halted,  abbreviated 
English-speaking?  The  answer  is: 
exactly  the  same  as  is  called  forth 
abroad  by  the  American  student  or 
clubwoman  who,  insufficient  in  the 
very  foundations  of  English,  and  by 
passing  foreign-language  grammar  and 
foreign-language  reading,  demands  to 
know  the  day  after  tomorrow  how  to 
speak  a  foreign  language. 

Another  discouraging  feature  of  the 
general  failure  to  approach  English 
and  other  modem  languages  with  the 
thoroughness  that  comes  from  training 
in  the  classics  is  the  absurd  belief  so 
many  hold  that  French,  Spanish,  (Jer- 
man,  etc.,  are  easy  to  master,  with  the 
associated  idea  that  modem-language 
teaching  is  somehow  not  as  dignified, as 
arduous,  or  as  significant  as  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  history,  the  social  sciences,  and 
so  on.  Such  notions  are  aided,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  existence  of  many  more 
or  less  frilly  language  clubs,  by  the  ag¬ 
gressive  pretensions  of  some  young 
modem-foreign-language  enthusiasts 
who  claim  everything  for  their  partic¬ 
ular  wares,  or  by  just  general  mis¬ 
guided  thinking.  But  whatever  their 
rationale,  their  presence  bodes  no  good 
to  the  future  prospects  of  the  teaching 
of  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  our 
own  and  foreign.  A  college  official 
once  introduced  me  as  “the  man  who 
speaks  all  the  languages.”  His  remark 
was  in  fun,  but  it  contained  a  palpable 
intimation  that,  if  I  knew  fairly  well 
only  one  extra  language,  he  would 
think  no  special  praise  in  order.  In 
his  state  of  malinformation  he  would 
accept  vrith  childlike  faith  any  queer 
newspaper  statement  that  So-and-So 


could  speak  twenty  languages.  The 
only  antidote  for  such  manifestations 
of  ignorance  in  high  educational  places 
is  solid  training  in  actual  linguistie 
background;  and  here  again  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  classics. 

An  incidental  fact  of  interest  is  that 
very  many  of  our  educators,  who  would 
never  write  or  speak  a  word  publicly 
in  favor  of  the  classics  (since  to  do  so 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  present 
propaganda  line),  are  placing  their 
own  children  under  classics  disciplines. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
simultaneous  declines  of  the  classics 
and  of  general  ability  to  master  Eng¬ 
lish  and  other  modem  tongues  repre¬ 
sent  an  open  case  of  cause  and  effect 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  spectacle  of 
their  conduct  in  this  matter,  though 
not  inspiring  from  the  point  of  view  of 
courage  and  sincerity,  points  to  the 
probability  that  the  “leaders”  who  are 
now  fast  taking  us  backward,  will  one 
day  be  offering  to  guide  us  forward  — 
if  it  is  not  then  too  late. 

One  need  not  be  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Deems  Taylor’s  asser¬ 
tion  {Modem  Language  Journal,  June, 
1944,  p.  402)  that  “the  world  will  be 
at  peace  —  permanent  peace  — when, 
and  only  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  a  common  language.”  Such  a 
consummation  will  never  be ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  speculate  upon  it.  Besides,  it 
is  by  no  means  customary  to  discount 
ideas  because  they  are  expressed  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  After  all,  the  masses 
of  the  citizenry  in  any  country,  even  if 
they  spend  some  little  thought  on  what 
goes  on  beyond  their  narrow  confines, 
are  not,  given  moderate  freedom  of 
range  and  decent  governmental  treat¬ 
ment,  inclined  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  question  of  keeping 
the  peace,  in  other  words,  is  not  pre- 
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eminently  a  linguistic  one.  We  may 
shrink,  furthermore,  from  the  idea  of  a 
common  world  language  which  might 
in  time,  if  given  rein  and  backed  by 
power,  cast  a  blight  upon  established 
languages  and  literatures,  and  ob¬ 
literate  much  of  that  spice  of  variety 
without  which  the  world  would  be  very 
poor  indeed. 

But  if  the  elements  of  humanity  that 
really  count  as  regards  suppression  of 
discordance  between  nations,  that  is, 
the  better  educated  minority,  had  a 
fund  of  linguistic  common  knowledge 
serving  as  basic  for  the  promotion  of 
common  linguistic  interests,  then  in¬ 
deed  we  might  be  well  on  the  way  to¬ 
ward  a  better  international  understand¬ 
ing,  at  least.  In  plainer  terms,  and 
specifically,  if  proportionally  as  many 
of  our  educated  citizens  knew  as  much 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  do  the  educated 
elements  of  France,  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  others  of  the  educationally 
mature  old  countries  of  our  western 
world,  then  they  would  be  fundament¬ 
ally  prepared  for  learning  additional 
modem  languages,  and  thereby  for 
pushing  aside  the  language  barriers 
that  have  been  powerful  agents  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  American  people  in  confirmed 
isolation.  Acquaintance  with  the 
classics  would  not  serve  to  supply  di¬ 
rect  foundations  for  Chinese  or  Japa¬ 
nese,  but  it  would  furnish  a  ripeness 
in  language  philosophy,  and  in  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  own  English,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  successful  incur¬ 
sions  on  our  part  into  Chinese,  Japa¬ 
nese,  or  any  other  modern  language. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  an  international  language. 
Professor  A.  L.  Guerard,  has  proposed 
Mediaeval  Latin  as  a  binding  tongue 
among  nations,  basing  his  contentions 
upon  the  already  wide  dispersal  of  its 


elements  among  many  peoples,  its  free- 
doom  from  some  of  the  pure  classics’ 
complexities,  and  upon  the  fact  that  its 
utilization  would  not  hurt  tender  na¬ 
tional  feeling.  It  is  hardly  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  his  proposal  will  appear 
practicable  to  many  people.  But  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  real  sense  at 
least,  upon  the  proper  track  in  em¬ 
phasizing  for  international  harmony 
the  essentiality  of  a  common  holding  of 
some  fundamental  linguistic  ba^^age 
—  which  can  be  nothing  else,  or  at 
least  nothing  better,  than  the  classics, 
whether  ancient  or  mediaeval. 

It  is  hardly  a  digression  from  most 
that  I  have  been  saying  to  report  that 
a  class  composed  of  junior,  senior,  and 
graduate  college  students  recently  con¬ 
fessed  unanimously  unfamiliarity  with 
“cogent”  and  “abnegation.”  Not  half 
a  dozen  knew  the  meaning,  much  less 
the  source,  of  “omnivorous.”  And 
West  Virginia  is  by  no  means  at  the 
bottom  of  the  educational  ladder  in 
America. 

From  this  and  a  large  number  of 
similar  discoveries  it  is  plain  that  there 
are  matters  in  this  language  business 
much  more  important  than  ways  and 
means  of  inspiring  our  youth  to  learn 
more  and  more  modern  languages,  to 
ferret  out  all  possible  objectives  of 
these,  and  to  attempt  to  scale  the  top¬ 
most  pinnacles  of  English  literature. 
The  educational  philosophers  and 
philosophizers,  in  other  words,  have 
their  sights  much  too  high,  and  their 
projectiles  are  hitting  far  beyond  the 
mark.  An  article  by  Ordway  Tead  in 
the  June  7th  issue  of  School  and  So¬ 
ciety,  entitled  “The  Place  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  Postr-War  Education,”  is  a  case 
in  point.  “Philosophy  revivified,”  he 
thinks,  “will  illuminate  their  (the  stu¬ 
dents’)  feet,  clarify  their  thoughts, 
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quicken  their  imaginations,  and  widen 
their  perspective  on  precious  human 
values.”  All  very  wise  and  good !  But 
how  are  we  to  teach  philosophy  to 
young  people  who  have  reached  years 
of  so-called  discretion  without  a  single 
rewarding  brush  with  “cogent”  and 
“abnegation”  ?  It  is  too  late,  after 
they  have  entered  upon  collie  and  uni¬ 
versity  courses,  to  be  running  to  the 
dictionary  for  common  household 
words.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
boasted  clarification  of  thought  must  be 
secured  in  the  lower  schools  by  intense 
and  wide-spreading  attention  to  lan¬ 
guage,  which  alone,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
is  able  to  furnish  vistas  of  thought 
perspective,  bases  and  springboards  for 
imagination. 

It  should  be  clear  that  half-way 
measures  in  teaching  language,  will  not 
suflice,  and  that,  unless  we  give  genu¬ 
ine  and  increasing  study  to  the  older 
tongues  out  of  which  English  rose,  we 
are  as  a  people  headed  for  an  era  of 
more  and  more  linguistic  impotence, 
and  consequent  literary  and  scientific 
mediocrity  or  worse.  By  failure  in 
the  scientific  sphere  I  mean  a  general 
lapse  on  the  part  of  American  scien¬ 


tists  as  regards  a  high  t3rpe  of  ooih 
tributions,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
style  and  language,  to  scientific  litera¬ 
ture,  a  condition  certain  to  react  un¬ 
favorably  upon  all  phases  of  even  the 
plainest  of  scientific  pursuits. 

For  writers  on  science,  as  well  as  for 
others,  books  like  Roget’s  Thesaurui 
can  now  be  had  even  at  the  ten-cent 
stores,  and  thousands  buy  them  in  the 
pathetic  hope  of  improving  their  lin¬ 
guistic  capacities,  only  to  find  again 
just  another  evidence  of  the  total  im- 
practicality  of  spoon-feeding  as  sub¬ 
stitute  for  direct  study  of  the  roots 
and  traditions  of  the  language. 

And  not  all  the  ballyhoo  about  learn¬ 
ing  more  and  more  Spanish,  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  so  on,  including 
the  sweeping  but  as  often  as  not  per¬ 
functory  assertions  of  prominent  pub¬ 
lic  figures  of  the  time,  will  put  us  on 
our  feet  and  on  our  way,  as  regards 
linguistic  sufiiciency,  in  the  absence  of 
fundamental  language  facilities  of 
w’hich  we  as  a  people  are  deprived 
through  our  thoughtless,  unimagina¬ 
tive,  unscientific,  wholesale  desertion 
of  the  classics. 
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“What  would  I  do  if  I  were  going  to  college  today  would  study. 

Latin  as  a  preparation  for  thorough  grounding  in  modern  languages.”  | 

— Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  The  Threshold,  I,  1941.^ 
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TEACHERS’  POST-WAR  SUMMERS 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


WITH  a  summer  “vacation”  pe¬ 
riod  not  long  passed  and  another 
soon  to  plan  for,  teachers  and 
administrators  must  give  renewed  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  problem  of  what  teach¬ 
ers  really  should  do  during  the  summer 
in  post-war  living.  Last  summer  many 
teachers  worked  to  promote  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  and  their  action  in  most  cases  was 
appropriate.  They  helped  to  win  the 
war,  they  supplemented  a  teacher's 
limited  income,  and  in  some  cases  they 
underwent  experiences  that  made  them 
better  teaching  personalities. 

Yes,  that’s  the  main  point:  Teachers 
should  use  their  summers  to  muke  them 
more  attractive  personalities  'iirecting 
youth  that  is  so  strongly  influenced  by 
the  personality  itself.  The  solution  to 
the  problem,  however,  varies  gntatly  and 
must  be  adapted  to  the  individutil. 

A  teacher  whose  health  needs  invig¬ 
orating  should  carry  out  a  sumitier  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  promote  such  a  re|nilt.  A 
teacher  whose  pocketbook  needsj  replen¬ 
ishing  should  augment  his  inc<^e,  for 
who  will  deny  that  financial  woiHes  will 
crimp  the  effectiveness  of  a  teacher?  A 
teacher  who  looks  upon  educition  as 
mostly  teaching  his  one  subject  f-.ad  bet¬ 
ter  go  to  summer  school  and  sttjly  some 
educational  philosophy.  A  teacher  who 
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has  a  bad  case  of  race  prejudice  (there 
are  some)  had  better  travel.  A  teacher 
\»ho  doesn’t  know  his  subject  matter  so 
well  that  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  keep 
himself  informed  on  its  newest  develop¬ 
ments  had  better  go  back  to  school  and 
perfect  the  fundamentals  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  teacher  who  lacks  the  interna¬ 
tional  point  of  view  at  a  time  when  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends  on  giving 
youth  such  an  outlook  would  do  well  to 
go  and  live  a  while  in  another  country. 
Et  cetera. 

Now  the  sad  part  of  all  these  teacher 
prescriptions  is  that  so  many  teachers 
either  do  not  appreciate  the  medicine 
that  they  need  or  else  they  refuse  to  take 
their  medicine.  There  is  some  self-dis¬ 
cipline  involved  here.  School  systems 
with  salary  schedules  can  step  in  with 
some  suggestions.  If  a  teacher  has  to 
spend  one  summer  at  something  educa¬ 
tionally  constructive  in  order  to  attain 
his  salary  promotions,  why  not  look  into 
the  matter  of  what  he  proposes  to 
do?  A  wise  and  respected  educational 
“doctor”  among  the  administration 
might  see  that  a  given  teacher  carries 
out  the  summer  program  that  really  will 
build  him  up  as  a  teacher.  This  general 
requirement  of  just  “going  to  summer 
school”  is  getting  out  of  date. 
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Educational  Psychology.  By  A.  L 
Oates,  A.  T.  Jersild,  T.  B.  McConnell,  R.  C. 
Challman.  The  MacMillan  Company,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  work  of  real  merit  by  four  ex¬ 
perts  in  educational  psychology.  All  of 
the  authors  hare  devoted  many  years  to 
study  and  research  and  have  had  excellent 
experience  in  teaching  educational  psy¬ 
chology.  Each  wrote  the  parts  in  which 
he  had  worked  intensively  as  student  and 
teacher. 

Dr.  A.  I.  Gates,  who  is  well  known  as 
the  author  of  a  splendid  psychology  for 
students  of  education,  deals  in  this  new 
book  in  a  cogent  manner  with  abilities, 
aptitudes  and  measurements. 

Dr.  Jersild  is  the  author  of  an  admirable 
work  on  the  psychology  of  childhood  and 
has  devoted  many  years  to  a  study  of  pupil 
growth  and  adolescent  development.  As 
one  of  the  authors  of  this  work  he  deals 
in  a  masterful  manner  with  social  be¬ 
havior  and  mental  development. 

Dr.  McConnell,  who  is  a  co-author  of  an 
up-to-date  treatise  on  Modem  Education, 
is  an  alert  student  of  the  theories  of 
psychology.  In  this  work,  he  discusses  in 
a  very  dynamic  manner  the  nature  of 
learning  and  its  bearing  on  modem  educa¬ 
tion  and  teaching  procedures. 

Dr.  Challman,  the  fourth  author  of  this 
new  treatise,  is  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
younger  psychologists.  He  presents,  very 
effectively,  the  latest  theories  on  mental 
health  and  personal  adjustment.  This 
part  of  the  book  will  be  of  great  value  to 
all  who  are  making  a  real  study  of  mental 
conflicts  and  personality  development. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  facts  and  principles  which  will  be  of 
most  value  to  students  who  are  preparing 
for  the  teaching  profession.  The  work  is 
broad  in  scope  and  will  help  the  alert 
teacher  to  view  the  whole  learning  situa¬ 
tion  with  “deeper  insight**  and  will  dis- 
mpt  the  teachers  complacency  and  help 
him  to  ‘interpret  the  results  of  research** 
which,  in  turn,  will  serve  as  criteria  for 
evaluating  his  ovm  pedogogic  practices. 


It  is  much  more  than  empirical  p^. 
chology.  The  authors  have  studied  the 
bearing  of  science  and  experience  on  edu¬ 
cation  which  gives  the  book  depth  and 
breadth.  They  take  an  eclectic  position 
which  reminds  us  of  the  old  proverb 

Seize  upon  the  tmth 
wherever  found 
On  Christian, 

or  on  heathen  ground. 

Among  your  friends. 

Among  your  foes. 

The  plant’s  divine 

Where’er  it  grows. 

The  book  is  unifled  and  dynamie 
throughout.  And  it  is  teachable.  There 
are  main  headings  and  sub-headings.  The 
study  guides — good  questions  and  selected 
references — are  thought  provoking.  All  in 
ail  the  book  is  practicai,  comprehensive, 
and  authoritative. — Reviewed  by  R.  As- 
DREW  Mackie,  Ph.  D.  Lecturer,  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  City. 

The  Tempering  of  Russia.  By  Ilya 
Ehrenburg.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Alexander  Kaun.  New  York.  Alfred  A 
Knopf.  1944.  VIII  and  356  pages.  $3.00. 

In  The  Tempering  of  Ruatia,  Ilya  Ehren¬ 
burg,  probably  the  best-known  Soviet 
newsman,  presents  a  searing  picture  of 
the  terrible  ordeal  that  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  have  undergone  and  the  great  heroism 
they  displayed  as  they  have  driven  back 
the  German  invaders.  There  are  memoi^ 
able  eye-witness  descriptions  of  what  he 
saw  on  the  various  sectors  of  the  far-flung 
front,  together  with  excerpts  from  his 
diaries  and  notes  as  well  as  the  dispatchM 
and  articles  prepared  for  Red  Star,  Pravdo, 
and  Izveatia.  The  book  gives  a  splendid  in¬ 
sight  into  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
land  of  our  ally,  Russia.  Youngsters  in 
our  schools  will  read  this  poignant  book 
with  avidity. — WnxiAJc  P.  Sears,  New 
York  University. 
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-HNEW I  RECORDS!#- 


Bach:  Doable  Concerto  in  D  Ulnur  for 
Two  Violins.  Yehudi  Menuhin  and  Gilorges 
Eneaco,  Tiolinists,  with  orchestra  |  con¬ 
ducted  by  Pierre  Monteux.  ECA-'J'’ictor 
Album  DM  932. 

This  is  a  reissue  of  a  very  fine  rec(>rdtng 
of  cme  of  Bach’s  most  perfect  works The 
Double  Concerto  is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  orchestral  form  that  gained  such  faror 
in  the  musical  world  of  the  eigh^«enth 
century.  This  is  an  excellent  selection  of 
classes  that  are  studying  the  concerto 
form. 

Wagner:  Tristan  and  Isolde  — Ex¬ 

cerpts  from  Act  3.  Lauritz  Melchior, 
tenor,  and  Herbert  Janssen,  baritont^,  with 
the  Orchestra  of  the  Colon  Opera  House, 
Buenos  Aires,  conducted  by  Roberto  Kin- 
sky,  and  the  Columbia  Opera  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Columbia 
Set  M-550. 


Of  all  the  recorded  excerpts  from  Wag¬ 
ner’s  masterful  Trietan,  and  there  hare 
been  a  great  many,  there  has  been  no  up- 
to-date  recording  of  the  opening  scene  of 
Act  3.  In  the  scene  here  recorded,  Tristan 
mortally  wounded,  lies  outside  his  castle 
in  Brittany,  impatiently  awaiting  the  arri¬ 
val  of  his  beloved  Isolde.  The  recording 
opens  with  the  haunting  Prelude  to  Act  3, 
then  skips  to  the  point  where  Tristan 
awakes.  The  scene  then  proceeds  to  the 
point  near  the  beginning  of  Scene  8,  where 
Tristan  dies  in  Isolde’s  arms. 

With  such  great  stars  as  Melchior  and 
Janssen  —  as  Tristan  and  the  faithful 
Kurvenal  —  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  magnificence  of  this  recording.  These 
singers  give  a  performance  that  is  rich  in 
tone  and  their  fine  voices  have  been  rec¬ 
orded  with  stunning  realism. 


•TATKMKNT  OF  THK  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 

THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912.  AND  MARCH  8,  1983,  of  ’‘EDUCATION,” 

published  monthly  except  July  and  August,  st  Boston  10,  Mass.,  for  October  1,  1944. 

State  of  Massachusetts.  County  of  Suffolk,  ss.  Before  me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Beatrice  8.  Hickey,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  la  the  acting  manager  of  EDUCATION,  and  that 
the  following  Is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  If  a  dally  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  In  the  above  caption  required  tw  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  March  8,  1938,  embodied  In  section  S37,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are:  Publlsher-The  Palmer  Company,  370  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Acting 
Editor  and  Business  Manager,  Beatrice  S.  Hickey,  870  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  That  the  owner  is:  The  Palmer  Company,  370  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston  10,  Maas.  Jessie  D. 
Palmer,  Braintree.  Mass.,  Edmund  C.  and  Isabelle  V.  Sawln,  Wollaston,  Mass.,  Bertha  Ia  Ames, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Raymond  P.  Palmer,  Braintree  Mass.,  B.  Norman  and  Helen  C.  Strong,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Martinetta  Wright,  Newton,  Mass.,  Estate  of  Herman  N.  Knox,  Melrose,  Maas., 
Burr,  Oannet  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Estate  of  John  D.  H.  Causa,  Salem,  Mass.,  Ralph  W.  Mor¬ 
rill.  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.,  Bessie  F.  Vinton.  Dover,  N.  H.,  John  W.  Cause,  Salem,  Mass., 
Beatrice  S.  Hickey,  Braintree,  Mass.,  William  D.  Maynard,  Hanover.  N.  H.,  Elstate  of  Lsira  8. 
Reed,  Chatham,  Mass. 

8.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  iMu-agraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders.  If  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  rela¬ 
tion,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting.  Is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  hajs  any  Interest  direct  or  Indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of  OctobM*,  1944. 

MARSHALX.  A.  TARR. 

[SEAL]  (My  commission  expires  Aug.  24.  194B.) 

BEATRICTB  S.  HICKEY,  Acting  Manager. 
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The  finest  “BOOR  REVIEWS”  ever  written 

are  orders  from  such  schools  as: 

Webater,  Tex,  High  School  •  •  •  Lodi.  Calif.,  High  School  •  •  •  Tuka,  Okla.,  Boaid  of 
Education  •  •  •  Drum  Hill  Junior  High  School,  Peelukill,  N.  Y.  •  •  •  Kalamazoo,  Mick, 
Board  of  Elducation  •  .  •  Chandler  Junior  High  School.  Richmond,  Va.  •  •  •  Mkcbd, 

S.  D..  Board  of  Elducation  •  •  •  Plainheld.  N.  J.,  Board  of  Elducation  •  •  •  Chanule,  Kaa., 
Junior  High  School  •  •  •  Frankfort.  Ky.,  High  School  •  •  •  Park  School,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 

•  •  •  Richmond,  ind..  Board  of  Education  •  •  •  Junior  High  School  101,  New  York, 
City  •  •  •  Maryland  Park  High  School,  Seat  Pleasant,  Md.  •  •  •  Clanton,  Ala.,  Coualy 
Training  School  •  •  •  Mkthell  School.  Kingston,  N.  Y,  •  •  •  School  District  No.  3,  King 
County.  Kent,  Wash.  •  •  •  Delane,  Calif.,  High  School  .  •  .  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Bo^  of 
EUiucation  •  •  •  School  District  No.  I,  Canon  City,  Colo.  •  •  •  Washington  Junior  Hi|h 
School.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  •  •  •  Bath.  Me.,  Boa^  of  Elducation  .  •  •  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Junior  High  School  .  •  •  Oswego,  N.  Y..  High  School  •  .  •  Peck  School,  Barrington,  Rl 


The  above  schools  are  just  a  random  few  of  those  whose  quantity  orders  have 
been  flowing  in  every  month  of  the  school  year  since  SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS  was  published.  They  come  from  ,  every  state  in  the  Union,  from 
large-city  schools  and  rural  schools,  from  progressive  and  conservative  schools. 
They  come  from  any  school  that  wishes  to  improve  the  social-studies  work  o(  its 
pupils  through  the  use  of  an  excellent,  mexpensive  teaching  aid  like  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  SKILLS. 

Plan  now  to  order  classroom  sets  for  the  new  school  year.  If  you  haven't  • 
personal  copy,  order  one  today  for  a  30-day  free  examination. 

SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 

with  Individual  Self ‘Testing  Key  \ 

By  FORREST  E.  LONG  and  HELEN  HALTER 


Directions,  Practice  Materials,  Tests,  and  Retests  on  20  skills: 

l.  How  to  U*e  Parliamentary  Procedure  11.  How  to  Uae  an  Index 

*.  How  to  Underatand  Social-Studiea  1».  How  to  Uae  the  WorU  Almama$ 

Beadinff  ^  Locate  Beferencea  on  a  Topi 


3.  How  to  Uae  an  Encyclopedia 

4.  How  to  Make  an  Honeat  Beport 

5.  How  to  Uae  a  Dictionary 

6.  How  to  Uae  a  Map 

7.  How  to  Uae  an  Atlaa 

8.  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

9.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social  Studiea 
Diaouaaion 

10.  How  to  Uae  the  Library  Card  Catalog 


11.  EU>w  to  Uae  an  Index 

It.  How  to  Uae  the  World  Almamao 

IS.  How  to  Locate  Beferencea  on  a  TopM 

14.  How  to  Head  Simple  Qrapha 

15.  How  to  Bead  Pictorial  Qrapha  and 
Mapa 

16.  How  to  Bead  Percentagea,  E^timatw^ 
and  Figurea 

17.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studiea  Mate¬ 
rial 

18.  How  to  Prepare  a  Good  Beport 

19.  How  to  Gire  an  Oral  Beport 

20.  How  to  Make  a  Written  Beport 


—  30’day  approval  —  List  Price  SI. SO  — 
Net  professional  price ^  with  key,  SI. 20 
4-29  copies,  including  keys,  SI. OS  each,  net 
30  nr  more  copies,  90c  each,  keys  Sc  each 
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